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EARLY RUSSO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN* 


The Florida State University 





HE STUDY of Russo-Japanese relations falls naturally into two parts: 
a period primarily of private initiative (ca. 1700 to ca. 1850) and one of 


government leadership (ca. 1850 to present). This is a survey of the earlier 
phase of Russo-Japanese contacts. 


FIRST RUSSIAN ATTEMPTS TO REACH JAPAN 


As early as 1652 Russian posts had been established along the Penzhina 
river. A document of 1672 refers to the Kamchatka river as already well known. 
The memoirs of Nikolai Spafarii, onetime Russian ambassador to China, pub- 
lished in 1678, contain an account of Japan.? In 1688 Peter the Great discussed 
the doom of Christianity in Japan in a letter to Vinius.? But not until 1700 
did news of Japan’s proximity to the Kuril islands and information about the 
Kurils themselves reach Moscow. Vladimir Atlasov, the explorer of Kamchatka, 
reported that he had seen islands beyond the Kuril strait. These islands were 
inhabited by ‘‘magnificent” people and were the source of striped and colorful 
nankeens, clothing, and chinaware.* Atlasov took back a Japanese by the 
name of Denbei, who had been shipwrecked off Kamchatka in 1695. He had 
intended to bring him back to Yakutsk, but as the feet of the Japanese, who 
was not accustomed to skiing, became swollen, he had to leave him behind at 
Anadyrsk.® In 1702 it was ordered by the emperor that Denbei be brought to 
Moscow, be taught Russian, and having learned the language be used as an 
instructor in Japanese. Meanwhile in compliance with orders from Peter 
the Great, the Siberian Command had repeatedly instructed the governor of 
Yakutsk to gather the most detailed information possible about Japan. In 1708 

* George A. Lensen is teaching Far Eastern history at The Florida State University. His 
Master’s essay was a survey of Russo-Japanese relations from 1700 to 1860. His dissertation 
for a Columbia doctorate will be a study of the Russian Japan expedition of 1852-55. During 
World War II Mr. Lensen served as an intelligence officer in Southeast Asia and the Far East. 

1A. A. Titov, Sibir v XVII veke (Siberia in the seventeenth century) (Moscow, 1890), 54. 


*Iurii Zhukov, Russkie i Iaponiia (Russians and Japan) (Moscow, 1945), 7. 

’ Pis’ma i bumagi Imperatora Petra Velikogo (Letters and papers of Emperor Peter the 
Great) (St. Petersburg, 1887-1918), 1:253. 

*A. Sgibnev, “Popytki russkikh k zavedeniu torgovykh snoshenii s Iaponieiu (v XVIII i 
nachale XIX stoletii)” (Attempts of the Russians to establish trade relations with Japan in 
the 18th century and in the beginning of the 19th), Morskoi sbornik uchenago otdelenia 
morskogo tekhnicheskago komiteta (St. Petersburg, Jan.—Feb., 1869), 37. 

5° W. Barthold, Die geographische und historische erforschung des Orientes mit besonderer 
beriicksichtigung der russischen arbeiten (Leipzig, 1913), 8:123; Kurt Krupinski, Japan und 
Russland, ihre beziehungen bis zum frieden von Portsmouth (K6nigsberg and Berlin, 1940), 10. 


®°N. N. Ogloblin, “Pervyi iaponets v Rossii” (The first Japanese in Russia), Russkaia starina 
(St. Petersburg, October, 1891), 12. 
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and again in 1710 Japanese ships were wrecked off the Kamchatka peninsula. 
Of those Japanese who got ashore in 1708 all fell into the hands of the natives 
except four who were captured by the boyar Chirikov. Of the ten who lived 
through the second wreck four were killed by the natives while the remainder 
was enslaved by the Cossacks.? In 1714 one of the latter was brought to St. 
Petersburg to be questioned about Japan.* The Kamchatkan trader Kolesov 
learned from these waifs about the Kuril archipelago and about the Japanese 
islands of “Matsumai” and “Nippon.” He was told that the populous state of 
“Tesso” was on the latter and was rich in gold, silver, and copper. Silken ma- 
terials, nankeens, and cotton fabrics were made on the island. There was also 
an abundance of “bread, all kind of fruit, vegetables and tobacco.” A special 
courier hastened with this information to the Siberian Command.°® 

In 1711 an uprising broke out in Kamchatka. The local Cossacks under the 
leadership of Antsyferov and Kozyrevskii killed the tax collectors and for three 
months roamed over the peninsula, robbing and plundering. Then, in the 
hope of softening somewhat their expected punishment the Cossacks embarked 
for the islands south of Kamchatka to conquer new territory for Russia. They 
imposed tribute on the inhabitants of the nearest island, confiscated three 
barges, and crossed over to the next island. There they encountered opposition 
and, short of ammunition, were forced to retire to Kamchatka. This had been 
the first Russian contact with the Kuril islands. 

Informed of the Cossacks’ voyage to the Kurils!® the Siberian Command had 
the commandant of Yakutsk send out an expedition to “reconnoiter these islands 
and the Japanese Empire.” Because of his previous experience, Ivan Kozyrev- 
skii was given charge of this mission.!! Kozyrevskii visited the Kuril islands 
near Kamchatka in 1713 and prepared a description of the whole archipelago. 
He reported that the Japanese came to the sixth’? island to obtain ore. They 
sold the natives iron and cast-iron kettles, lacquered wooden eating utensils, 
cotton and silk materials, as well as swords and knives. He added that the fif- 
teenth island from Kamchatka was named Matsumae, that there was a city on 
it, and that beyond Matsumae lay the main island of the Japanese empire.}* 
Kozyrevskii’s report was forwarded to the Siberian Command. 

Peter the Great, meanwhile, ordered another expedition sent to find Japan. 
In 1714 two men, who had no knowledge whatsoever of navigation, were put 
in a small boat and instructed to proceed southward along the coast of the 

7 Sgibnev, Popytki, 38. 

* Barthold, 125. 

*Sgibnev, Popytki, 38. 

So named by the Cossacks after the “smoking” (kurit’?) mounds of the small volcanoes. 

“ Sgibnev, Popytki, 39. 

2 Whenever possible I shall refer to the islands by name rather than number. But as 
many Russian and Japanese sources refer to some of them by number only and quite fre- 
quently base their count on different maps — not at my disposal — or follow a different order, 
I must at times confine my identification to that given in the work consulted. The naming of 
the various islands was by no means uniform; Etorofu, for example, was referred to also as 


“Etoro,” Iturup,” “Atorku,” “Gortpu,” and “Ostrov Shtatov (Island of States).” 
8 Sgibnev, Popytki, 39. 
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Okhotsk sea keeping a lookout for islands. At the same time they were to inquire 
along the shore whether the natives knew of any. After six weeks the two men 
sighted what must have been either one of the Shantarskie islands or the 
western extremity of Sakhalin. They landed safely but perished on the way 
back. Information about this expedition was handed down by General Brius, 
who had suggested it to the tsar, convinced that Japan was some place very 
near the continent.!4 

Recurrent rumors, spread primarily by Japanese waifs, of Japan’s unbeliev- 
able wealth and of her proximity to Russia, prompted two merchant houses in 
St. Petersburg to petition the Senate through General Brius for permission to 
trade with Japan and the East Indies. At the same time Brius requested from 
the governor of Siberia information about Japan and about the navigability 
of Russian rivers leading to the Pacific. When he learned that there was 
nobody in Siberia who could compile the required data, he advised the tsar 
to send out geodesists on a scientific survey of distant places in Siberia and of 
a water route to Japan. 

In 1719, Peter I sent two graduates of his naval academy, Ivan Ievrenov and 
Feodor Luzhin, to Siberia. Their official orders stated that they were to find 
out whether or not Asia and America were contiguous. They made no attempt 
to carry out this avowed purpose of their expedition.!® Secret instructions 
written by Peter I himself, however, had charged them to investigate the 
Kuril islands and to collect detailed information about Japan.'® The geode- 
sists arrived in Okhotsk in the summer of 1720. There they found a large 
boat on which the seafarer Treska had undertaken the first voyage from 
Okhotsk to Kamchatka in 1716. They had the vessel repaired and in Septem- 
ber set out to sea, with the mariner Moshkov in charge of ship and crew. After 
nine days they arrived at the river Icha in Kamchatka, where they stayed for 
the winter. In the spring they crossed over to Bolsheretsk and set out to explore 
the islands to the south and southwest of Kamchatka. The Russians had 
reached the fifth Kuril island'* when a brisk wind and a torn sail forced them 
to cast anchor. On the third day both cables broke. Wind and waves drove 
the vessel away and carried it to the second island a week later. Here they used 
a cannon and an anvil as anchor. When hoisting the cannon, the last cable 
broke. But the wind was favorable and they managed to reach Ust Bolsheretsk 
toward the beginning of July. There wooden anchors were made, weighed 
down with frying pans. On July 23 the group left for Okhotsk, where it arrived 
safely a few days later. The secret reports of the geodesists about their trip and 
about Japan have remained undisclosed. We only know that upon their return 

4 Tbid., 40. 

8 Tbid., 41. 

#® Polnoe sobranie zakonov rossiskoi imperii (Complete collection of the laws of the Russian 
Empire) (St. Petersburg, 1830), 5: no. 3266. 

“K. E. Baer writes that the expedition got as far as the sixth island. In his opinion the 
secret mission consisted in verifying Kozyrevskii’s report that the Japanese obtained precious 
metals on the sixth island (K. E. Baer, Die verdienste Peter des Grossen um die erweiterung 
der geographischen kentnisse [St. Petersburg, 1872], 34.) 
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they were received by the tsar at Kazan and thanked for having carried out his 
instructions to the letter. These geodesists were the first Europeans to enter 
the Kurils on the map.?§ 

In the instructions to the first Russian consul in China one item read: “You 
are to gather as much information as possible about Japanese trade and about 
that country, because, should His Majesty the Emperor let the Amur be navi- 
gated, it is certain that of all Russian trade none would be more profitable 
than that one, particularly because of low cost or risk and the lack of danger 
involved in the transportation of goods to that place and the export of others 
from there.”!® Instructions issued by the Siberian Command to Skorniakov- 
Pisarev, the first commandant of Okhotsk, stated that Japanese driven to the 
shores of Kamchatka must not be robbed or antagonized, but taken back to 
their former habitation in Japan “thus giving occasion to friendship and look- 
ing for means of free trade.”*° At the death of Peter the Great (1725) interest 
in Japan waned until aroused again during the reign of Empress Anna. 


PENETRATION TO THE SHORES OF JAPAN 


In 1724 the monk Ignatii, formerly known as Ivan Kozyrevskii, desirous of 
escaping mistreatment at the hands of Archimandrite Feofan of Yakutsk by 
moving to Moscow, informed the office of the governor of Irkutsk that he knew 
a great deal about Japan. If they would let him go to Moscow, he would show 
them the route by which Japan could be reached. The governor of Siberia 
was duly informed. Since the explorer Bering was just then on his way to 
Okhotsk to fit out an expedition to find whether Asia joined America, the 
office of Tobolsk submitted Kozyrevskii’s request to him. Bering conferred with 
Kozyrevskii at Yakutsk. He told the latter that a voyage to Japan was not in 
accord with his mission, but that he would broach the subject upon his return 
to St. Petersburg. 

In 1730 Bering memorialized Empress Anna pointing out the advantages that 
the possession of the Kuril islands would entail due to their proximity to Japan. 
It would be beneficial, he wrote, to explore the Okhotsk and Kamchatka water- 
ways to the islands of Japan. Could trade relations be established with Japan 
they would be of great profit to the Russian Empire. He felt that there was no 
cause for worry about the lack of vessels in that region. “It will be possible to 
draw also on the Japanese vessels which happen to be coming the other way.”*4 
The empress accordingly ordered the fitting out of a special expedition to get 
accurate information about Japan. 

In spite of various reports from Kamchatka about the nearness and wealth 
of that kingdom, contemporary reports about the location of Japan were ob- 
scure and misleading, particularly since European geographers were spreading 

8 Sgibnev, Popytki, 41. 

# K. Skal’kovskii, Russkaia torgovlia v tikhom okeane (Russian trade in the Pacific Ocean) 
(St. Petersburg, 1883), 384. [The consul referred to is presumably Laurents Lange at Peking 
from 1720 to 1722. —Ed.] 


*® Sgibnev, Popytki, 42. 
* Ibid., 43. 
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the false viewpoint that Kamchatka and Matsumae (Ezo) were one and the 
same. Equally limited was familiarity with the shorelines of eastern Siberia and 
the bordering seas and countries.?? 

The expedition ordered by the empress was fitted out in 1732. Bering was 
appointed commander, Chirikov and Spanberg,?’ his assistants. Bering and Chi- 
rikov were to sail to the shores of America, while Spanberg was to set out for 
Japan. He was to visit the Kuril islands and collect tribute. If he came upon 
islands under Japanese domination, he was only to reconnoiter them and make 
friendly contacts with the natives. Then he was to cross over to Japan. It was 
emphasized in his orders that under no circumstances was he to undertake 
hostile actions against the Japanese. If attacked by Japanese ships he was to 
withdraw.** 

Since the outfitting of this large expedition involved great difficulties in the 
inhospitable regions of Eastern Russia and since the building of ships at the 
Okhotsk sea was very time-consuming, Spanberg was unable to leave until 
1738. On June 29, 1738, he and his two assistants, Walton and Shelting, led 
the Arkhangel Mikhail, the Nadezhda, and the Sviatoi Gabriel out to sea, head- 
ing southward along the Kuril archipelago. They went down to Uruppu island, 
and then to latitude 46° N. where Ezo was believed to be situated but did not 
sight land. It was already late autumn, and they were forced to discontinue 
further search.?® On June 1, 1739, having built an additional ship during the 
winter and upon completion of further extensive preparations Spanberg left 
Bolsheretsk once more. The four Russian vessels sailed past Paramushiro 
island, down the Kuril archipelago, toward Japan. A heavy storm that overtook 
them separated the Sviatoi Gabriel from the fleet, but the remaining vessels 
continued as a unit. Sighting the northeastern shores of Honshu at lattitude 
39° N. the Russians proceeded southward. On July 2, Spanberg made personal 
contact with the Japanese at Tashirohama in Ojika county of Mutsu province 
(at approximately latitude 38°20’ N.). A Sendai official (Shiba Kanshichird) 
was invited aboard ship, offered some wine, and shown a map of the world. 
It was pointed out to him that Russia was near Japan. A local official also visited 
the ship. He left no niche unexplored and forwarded a complete report to 
the Lord of Sendai. 

Walton, whose vessel had been separated from the fleet, touched Honshu 

“For a discussion of how little was known about the geographical outlines of Japan see 


L. S. Berg, Ocherki po istorii russkikh geograficheskikh otkrytii (Essays concerning the history 
of Russian geographical discoveries) (Moscow, 1946), 98. 

* Also spelled Shpanberg, Spangberg, Spegenburg, Spagenberg, and Supangenberugu. 

* Berg, 94; Polnoe sobranie zokonov, 3: nos. 6023, 6291; F. A. Golder, Bering’s voyages: 
an account of the efforts of the Russians to determine the relation of Asia and America (New 
York, 1922), 221-22. 

* All dates are given here in Western style. To obtain the original Russian dates subtract 
eleven days in the eighteenth century, twelve in the nineteenth. To get the original Japanese 
dates consult William Bramsen, Japanese chronology and calendars (Tokyo, 1910). 

* Tabohashi Kiyoshi, Kindai nihon gaikoku kankei-shia (History of Japan’s foreign rela- 
tions in recent times) (Tokyo, 1930), 52; see Japanese characters at the end of this article; 
Sgibnev, Popytki, 44; Krupinski, 11; Yoshi S. Kuno, Japanese expansion on the Asiatic con- 
tinent (Berkeley, 1940), 2:219. 
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further south. On June 30, 1739, Shturman Kazimerov was sent ashore with 
seven men at approximately latitude 35° 10’ N. (near Amatsu village, Nagasa 
county, Awa province) to obtain fresh water. The Japanese were very helpful; 
in fact, they gave the Russians so much assistance in carrying the water aboard 
ship that the latter spent most of their time sightseeing. The Sviatoi Gabriel 
followed down the coast of Japan as far south as approximately latitude 33°30’ 
N. (July 4) before turning back to Bolsheretsk. Detailed reports together with 
objects left behind by the Russians were forwarded to the Shogunate shortly. 
The objects, among them a couple of coins and “a piece of paper on which 
a cross was written,”” were sent on to Nagasaki for examination by the Dutch. 
These reported that the coins were from “The Muscovia country” and that 
the piece of paper with the cross was but a gambling card. Only then did the 
Japanese learn that the “barbarians” who had visited Oshu (Mutsu), Boshu 
(Awa), and Zushu (Izu) had been Russians.** 

This first penetration of the Russians to Japan does not seem to have aroused 
much concern among the Japanese; it certainly caused no panic, as several 
subsequent missions did. The Shogunate instructed daikan and daimy6 to cap- 
ture the “black ships” if they landed but to let them escape if they fled. “The 
bakufu treated them like ordinary ships,” comments Inobe Shigeo. “It had 
no way of knowing that these ships had been especially dispatched to investi- 
gate the conditions of Japan. Even after it learned from the Dutch that the 
ships had been Russian it did not urge precautions. There were a great many 
shogunate officials who ignored the existence of foreign countries.’’*5 

Upon his return to Okhotsk Spanberg suggested to Bering that another ex- 
pedition be sent, but Bering could not do so without permission from higher 
authority. Meanwhile the admiralty had discovered errors in Spanberg’s log- 
book and had also received reports from Skorniakov-Pisarev, commandant of 
Okhotsk harbor, that Spanberg had been in Korea, not in Japan. Spanberg was 
ordered, therefore, to set out on another voyage to Japan. Preparations com- 
pleted, he left Bolsheretsk (1742). But his three ships were separated by fog and 
brisk winds and not one of them reached Japan.*® In 1742 Shelting, Spanberg’s 
other assistant, touched the eastern shore of Sakhalin at latitude 50° 10’ N., 
convinced that he was at Ezo. He continued southward to latitude 45° 04’ N., 
the latitude of La Perouse strait. 

The Russian navigators had thus entered the Kuril islands and part of Japan 
on the map, had proved the apocryphalness of the Land of Gama, and had also 
found that Ostrov Shtatov (Island of the States) and Zemlia Kompanii (Land 


* Berg, 98; Baer, 125; D. M. Pozdnieev, Materialy po istorii sievernoi Iaponii i eia otnoshenii 
k materiku Azii i Rossii (Materials concerning the history of northern Japan and her relations 
to the mainland of Asia and Russia) (Tokyo, 1909), 2:pt. 1:18-19; Inobe Shigeo, /shin zenshi 
no kenkyiib (Study of the history of the pre-Restoration period) (Tokyo, 1935), 36-38; Toku- 
tomi lichiro, Kinsei Nihon kokumin-shic (History of the Japanese people in modern times) 
(Tokyo, 1925), 23:144; Okamoto Rytinosuke, Nichiro-késh6 Hokkaido shikéd (Hokkaido his- 
torical documents concerning Russo-Japanese relations) (Tokyo, 1898), 1:47—48. 

* Inobe, 38. 

* Baer, 125; Sgibnev, Popytki, 44. 
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of the Company) were but two of the Kuril islands. These Russians had been 
the first Europeans to find a northern route to Japan. A map, based on the 
measurements of Spanberg and Walton, was published in 1745. It shows the 
mouth of the Amur, Sakhalin, part of Japan, the Kuril islands, and the southern 
part of Kamchatka.*° 
JAPANESE STUDIES IN RUSSIA 

While the Shogunate was completely unconcerned about developments in 
the north, Russia made further plans to approach Japan. Goods that were es- 
sential to the development of Kamchatka came to Siberia from across the Ural 
mountains. Their transportation involved much time and expense. The Rus- 
sians were eager, therefore, a find a closer source of supply. At that time many 
a Japanese vessel was driven by wind and sea to Kamchatka or the Aleutian 
archipelago. In 1729 two ships were wrecked near Kamchatka. Of the Japanese 
who got ashore all but two were killed by Andrei Shtinnikov, a commander of a 
small military detachment. The survivors, Soza and Gonza, were made slaves. 
When word of this reached the government, Shtinnikov was jailed and later on 
executed. The Japanese were brought to St. Petersburg (1736) where they were 
presented to Empress Anna. They were baptized, Soza receiving the name 
Schulz, Gonza the name Demian Pomortsev. A department of Japanese studies 
was founded at the Academy of Sciences with Schulz and Pomortsev as lan- 
guage instructors. Children of soldiers were sent to them as pupils. Andrei 
Bogdanov, assistant librarian of the academy, taught the Japanese Russian 
and supervised their work with the students. Schulz died the same year at the 
age of forty-three, Pomortsev in 1739 at the early age of twenty-one. The tal- 
ented young man is said to have spoken good Russian and to have taught 
Japanese well. Textbooks that he compiled under Bogdanov’s guidance have 
been preserved in the Academy of Science library. They were all printed in 
Russian script, Pomortsev having left Japan at the age of eleven, unfamiliar 
with kanji. The early death of Pomortsev proved to be a loss from which the 
school was unable to recover. Other shipwrecks occurred, and new Japanese 
waifs were brought to the school from time to time. But most of the Japanese 
were simple fishermen from whom a successful pedagogical career could hardly 
be expected. Such an exceptional personality as that of Pomortsev did not ap- 
pear again. The school remained in St. Petersburg until 1753 and then was 
transferred to Irkutsk where it existed until 1816. During all this time, however, 
not one real master of Japanese emanated from the school.*! 


RUSSIAN AGGRESSION IN THE KURIL ISLANDS 


In 1743 Captain Chirikov, Bering’s assistant on one of his expeditions, urged 
the Russian government that, with the view to establishing trade relations with 
Japan, it take over one of the Kuril islands closest to that country, one with a 

© Berg, 99. 


* Inobe, 38; Barthold, 123-30. For Japanese study of Russian see Naozo Yamasaki, L’action 


de la civilization européenne sur la vie japonaise avant l’arivée du Commodore Perry (Paris, 
1910), 95-96. 
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good anchorage and no Japanese settlers, and erect a well-garrisoned fortress 
on it. But the suggestion was not accepted.*? In 1744 the Russian Novograblen- 
nyi visited Makanrushi island, where he was informed by Kurilians, who had 
been on Shimushiru, that a high Japanese official from Kunashiri had asked 
them to tell the Russians to bring their goods directly to his island. Novogra- 
blennyi forwarded this request to Bolsheretsk, enclosing a map of the Kuril 
islands that indicated places of habitation as well as species of animals on the 
archipelago. In 1745 tribute collector Slabodchikov found ten Japanese waifs 
on the fifth island. He was told by one of them that there were many factories 
on Shimushiru and that the island abounded in gold and silver. South of 
Shimushiru there were lands rich in lumber. Slabodchikov learned futhermore 
that there was a good harbor on Atkis island, frequented by large Matsumai 
ships in quest of beaver and eagle tails. 

Kamchatkan tribute collectors would visit the northern Kuril islands almost 
yearly, plunder them, and cruelly punish the least disobedience of the natives. 
Such conduct on the part of the officials forced many Kurilians to seek refuge 
on the southern islands. When the office at Bolsheretsk learned of this, it 
ordered Storochev, the commander of the first island, to bring back the fugitives. 
Storochev toured the sixteen islands nearest Russia between 1750 and 1753, 
entreating the refugees to return, but they were adamant in their refusal. The 
islands were visited again by Novikov, a merchant, and Chikin, a Cossack 
leader. The latter returned with the news that the “hairy Kurilians” of the 
twelfth island had killed some Japanese shipwrecked there in 1754. 

Japanese waifs at Irkutsk told Soimonov, Governor of Siberia, that the Kuril 
islands up to and including the twenty-first one, were independent of Japan 
and that control of them would simplify the establishment of trade relations 
with the latter. Soimonov instructed Plenesner, Commandant of Okhotsk, to 
investigate those islands carefully, and if possible, to incorporate them into the 
Russian Empire. Plenesner selected the Cossack commanders Chikin, Chuprov, 
and Chernoi for the mission. Chikin died on Shimushiru, but Chuprov and 
Chernoi traveled along the Kuril islands from 1766 till 1769, going as far south 
as the nineteenth island. Chernoi amassed in these three years great wealth. 
In cruelty and covetousness he surpassed his predecessors and completely set 
all Kurilians against his country. Only a rough draft of his logbook has been 
preserved, without any map whatsoever. It states that he had learned from the 
Kurilians that two Japanese vessels came to the twenty-second island (Atkis) 
and in recent years had also started to come to the twentieth one. The Japanese 
stayed on these islands for about two months, exchanging wine, tobacco, bread 
products, small silver swords, knives, axes, and kettles for beaver furs, eagle 
tails, fats, and the like. 

Further fuel was added to the fire of anti-Russian hatred, when in 1770 the 
crew of the merchant Protodiakon’s vessel plundered the possessions of the 
natives on the eighteenth island | Etorofu?] killing one chieftain in the fray.3% 


* Sgibnev, Popytki, 45. 
88 Thid., 45-47. 
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A large number of natives had crossed over from Etorofu to Uruppu on a fish- 
ing trip, as they had done in previous years. A group of Russians upon whom 
they came at Moshihoju told their leader that they must either hand over the 
captured sea otters or else leave behind hostages. Frightened, the natives began 
to apologize through their elders, then suddenly fled. They separated into 
three groups. The first one went back ashore not far from the place where 
they had encountered the Russians; the other two proceeded to Monimoi and 
Furenai respectively. The next morning the Russians spotted the first group, 
effected a landing, and, after a brief skirmish, dispersed the natives. These fled 
to Furenai spreading word of what had happened. The Kurilians were quite 
upset. The island had always been considered part of Etorofu, hence, “the 
coming of the Russians was an injustice from beginning to end.” Realizing 
that they were no match for the Russian forces the natives retreated to Etorofu. 
But the next year (1771) the elders of Etorofu met in counsel. For years their 
people had depended on sea otter catches off Uruppu. Excluded from this island 
they would not be able to make a living. They decided, therefore, to resume 
their hunting expeditions. They buried all their valuables near their homes, 
left several old persons and children as guard, and departed. Presently a de- 
tachment of Russians arrived and sacked the place thoroughly. When the 
Kurilians learned of this they swore to exterminate the hated intruders. Sup- 
ported by natives from other islands they split into several groups and set out 
in search of their enemy. One party met several Russians at Sukomafu. These 
were approached in a friendly manner and invited to feast and stay with the 
Kurilians. During the night the Russian guests were speared to death. At 
Makanruru seventeen more Russian hunters were done away with in a similar 
fashion. Reinforced by another party, the natives moved on to Higashi Ura 
(Eastern Lagoon) of Waninau. There in a surprise attack “several dozen” 
Russian hunters fell prey to their spears and poison arrows.** Such events 
prompted the Russian government to desist from sending small vessels to recon- 
noiter these islands. When Bem, on the occasion of his appointment as com- 
mander of Kamchatka (1772), was ordered to fit out an expedition for the 
observation of the Kuril archipelago and the Japanese islands, it was empha- 
sized, that, though the mission was to be sent under the guise of a fishing 
expedition it must sail on a man-of-war.*® 


BENYOVSZKY’S SECRET “WARNING” 


In 1771 there appeared on the scene of Russo-Japanese relations the figure of 
the infamous, Hungarian-born adventurer, Mauritius Augustus Count of Ben- 
yovszky, alias de-Benev, alias Beisposk, alias Hanbengoro. Although his Miin- 
chausenlike travels became the talk of Europe in the 1790's, and much has been 
done to sift out the truth from his fabulous memoirs,* little, if any, attention 

* Okamoto, 1:48-51; Hyakka zuihitsue (Collection of miscellaneous writings) (Tokyo, 1917- 
18), 2:120, 121. 

*® Sgibnev, Popytki, 47. 

% William Nicholson, The memoirs and travels of Mauritius Augustus Count de Benyowsky 
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has been paid by Europeans to Benyovszky’s visit to Japan. From the standpoint 
of Russo-Japanese relations the most interesting and important aspect of his 
expedition is the fact that the Russian government was unacquainted with 
Benyovszky’s actions and unaware of his attempts to set Japan against Russia. 
Benyovszky, as well as Khvostov and Davydov later on, is a striking example 
of the importance played by private individual personalities in the shaping of 
early Russo-Japanese relations. Their influence on Japanese attitude toward 
Russia and Russia’s ignorance of Japanese mistrust and suspicion serve to 
underline the pitiful lack of knowledge about each other in both countries. 
Benyovszky, who had entered the ranks of the Polish Confederates in their 
struggle against Russia, and who had been thrice captured and twice exiled 
by the latter, nourished deep hatred for Russia and desired to avenge himself. 
Escaping from his last place of exile (Kamchatka) after a bloody uprising, he 
sailed with his fellow rebels on the Sviatoi Petr i Sviatoi Pavel (St. Peter and 
St. Paul) to the Kuril islands, Japan, Takashima, and then Macao. 

Benyovszky touched Japan at Awa and Oshima, receiving from the natives 
firewood, water, and foodstuffs. At Awa he sent ashore six letters to the Dutch 
factor in Nagasaki with the request that they be transmitted to the proper 
Japanese officials. Only one letter seems to have come down to us. It stated 
that he was a Dutchman (sic), had formerly fought against Muscovy, had been 
taken prisoner, had escaped, and on his way home had been driven to Japan 
unintentionally. The kindness of the governor of Awa had preserved their 
lives, and he thus wished to express his gratitude through the factor. At Oshima 
Benyovszky left behind six more letters; two were copies, one a Latin trans- 
lation, one a German one. As the Japanese linguists were unable to decipher 
them the Dutch factors Daniel Armenault and Arend Willem Feijth were asked 
to translate them into Dutch. The Japanese then further translated them into 
their own tongue.*? 

Five of the documents were letters of gratitude for the friendly welcome and 
generous help extended by the Japanese. It was the sixth one, dated Oshima, 
July 20, 1771, that merits our attention: 

Caught in a storm for several days [wrote Benyovszky], battling the sea, we were driven to the 
territories of Japan for a second time. Thanks to your kindness we received your country’s 


help. I am extremely sorry that I cannot meet you. I am expressing my fidelity in this letter. 
Having received orders from Russia to reconnoiter [Japanese] strongholds, I sailed this year 





in Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, the Liukiu Islands and Formosa from the translation of his 
original manuscript (1741-71), edited by Captain Pasfield Oliver (London, 1893); A. S. Sgibnev, 
“Bunt Ben’evskago v Kamchatke v 1771 g” (Benyovszky’s insurrection in Kamchatka in 1771), 
Russkaia starina (St. Petersburg, 1876), 15:527-47, 757-69; D. N. Bludov, “Bunt Ben’ovskago v 
Bolsheretskom ostroge” (Benyovszky’s insurrection in the Bolsheretsk prison), in E. Kovalevski, 
Graf Bludov i ego vremia (St. Petersburg, 1866); A. S. Sgibnev, “Istoricheskii ocherk glavnei- 
shikh sobytii v Kamchatke,” Morskoi sbornik...(June 1869), 6:37-71; Robert Douteau, “La 
croisi¢re extraordinaire de la galiote ‘St. Pierre et St. Paul,’ Monumenta nipponica, 1 (July, 
1938), 146-58; V. N. Berkh, “Pobeg gr. Beniovskago” (The flight of Count Benyovszky), Syn 
Otechestva (St. Petersburg, 1821), vols. 27, 28; V. I. Shtein, “Samozvannyi imperator madagas- 
karskii (M. A. Ben’ovskii)” (The false emperor of Madagascar [M. A. Benyovszky]), Istoriche- 
skii vestnik (St. Petersburg, 1908), 176-97, 597-618. 
* Okamoto, 1:51-55; Tabohashi, 136; Tokutomi, 23:173-74. 
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with two galiots and one frigate from Kamchatka to the Japanese shores and cruised along 
them. We were supposed to assemble in one place. I have heard the notion expressed with 
certainty that next year raids will be made on the territories of Matsumae and on neighboring 
islands. We made a survey of these regions in latitude 41° 38’ N. Thereupon we constructed 
fortifications on the so called Kurile islands, near Kamchatka, and stored military supplies and 
the like. I did not in the least conceal the above from Hogoéderensu [?] and wanted to report 
it, but the sending of this kind of letters has been really strictly prohibited by the Russians. 
Since I have now carried out my fidelity to you I hope you will keep this in strictest con- 
fidence even from your friends as we are both Europeans. Speaking secretly [Benyovszky 
concluded], I hope you will send ships from your country [Japan] to ward off that harm 
[Russia's alleged designs on Japan].* 

A map of Kamchatka was enclosed! Armenault commented concerning the 
letter: “In spite of my intellectual backwardness I assume that it contains 
statements having no basis, and everything in it is indigestible and difficult 
to investigate. The new captain left Europe only this past summer, but has 
heard no rumors about anything like the statements in this letter... .”°% Still, 
according to the Japanese historian Tabohashi, “this letter created a great 
sensation not only in the Japanese government, but even more so among 
thoughtful people in general, exceeding anything that might have been ex- 
pected.”’#° 

The Shogunate tried to keep the matter secret, but news leaked out. “The 
people did not understand its true significance, important public discussions 
were provoked and finally, while the Shogunate down to future generations 
knew well the danger from the northern gates, criticisms were raised that it 
neglected a countermove. .. .’*4! “Scholars who had from previous times secretly 
heard of Muscovy’s southern invasion were frightened out of their wits, and 
truly calling out in a loud voice, set forth the danger to the northern gate.’’#? 

Such modern Japanese sources as Kukushi dai-nempyo, Yojin nihon tanken 
nempyd, and Kokushi dai-jiten state respectively that “Hanbengoro (Benyov- 
szky) repaired to Nagasaki, and through the Hollanders informed our country 
| Japan] of Russia’s sinister designs,’ that “Hanbengoro told of Russia’s 
sinister designs and advised the Japanese to look after the fortifications of the 
northern regions,’’** and that “Beniyopusukii [Benyovszky] pretending to have 
been cast ashore at Awa and at Satsuma, secretly surveyed the coast and re- 
turned [home].’’*° Yet not a word about all this from Russian sources! The 
chancery clerk Riumin only noted: “The commander or leader Beisposk 
{| Benyovszky| had written a letter of information to the Dutch in Nagasaki 

*Kond6 Morishige, Henyd bunkai zukdf (Maps and thoughts concerning the important 
outlying frontiers) (Tokyo, 1804), 141-43; Okuma Shigenobu, Kaikoku taisei-shig (General his- 
tory of the opening of the country) (Tokyo, 1913), 419. 

® Ibid. 

* Tabohashi, 136. 


“ Tbid., 140. 
“ Tbid., 140-41. 


* Heki Shoichi, Kokushi dai-nempydh (Chronological table of Japanese history) (Tokyo, 
1935), 3:203. 


“ Tochinai Sojiro, Ydjin nihon tanken nempydi (Western voyages of discovery to Japan) 
(Tokyo, 1929), 63. 
* Kokushi dai-jiteni (Big dictionary of Japanese history), 4:2365. 
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and had given it to the Japanese for delivery. It is not known whether it was 
forwarded or detained by the Japanese.’’*6 


RENEWED ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH TRADE RELATIONS 


The successful uprising and escape of Benyovszky made it necessary for the 
Russian government to focus its attention on the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
and on May 11, 1772, Catherine II appointed Captain Magnus Earl von Bem, 
commander of Kamchatka. Bem was instructed to send under the guise of 
a fishing expedition a man-of-war to reconnoiter the Kuril islands, and, if 
possible, Matsumae. If no private individuals were to volunteer for this mis- 
sion, the expedition was to be dispatched in secret, accompanied by one or 
two of Chernoi’s former interpreters. The Japanese were to be treated with 
respect and politeness. They were to be questioned as to the goods they needed, 
the type of articles they could sell in exchange, and the possibility of signing a 
trade agreement. The “hairy Kurilians” were to be gently persuaded to become 
Russian subjects. They were to be invited aboard the Russian ship, one at 
a time, to see how Russians lived. Bem’s instructions mentioned also that 
foreigners who came to Kamchatka were to be sent to Okhotsk at government 
expense and there housed and fed until additional directions arrived from 
Irkutsk. Meanwhile they were to be taught Russian and used as foreign-language 
instructors for Cossack children.*# 

Bem persuaded Lebedev-Lastochkin, a merchant, to sponsor the expedition 
to the Kuril archipelago and the islands of Japan. Lebedev invited the merchant 
Grigorii Ivanovich Shelekhov, founder of the Russian colonies in North Amer- 
ica, to be his partner. They bought and equipped the Nikolai. Antipin, versed 
in Japanese as well as navigation, was appointed head of the secret mission. 
Two assistants were assigned to him: Putinzov, a student pilot, and Ocheredin, 
a Japanese language student, who, it may be added, was feeble-minded. The 
crew consisted of a boatswain, three sailors, forty-five workers, a secretary, a 
first-aid man and a corporal. There were enough supplies aboard for a one- 
year voyage. The instructions given Antipin by Bem stated that mistreatment 
of the “savages” would entail capital punishment. The Russians were to build 
a fortress on one of the islands and were to be under arms at all times. They 
were to progress from island to island, establishing friendly relations and 
consolidating their positions as they went along. Until order had been estab- 
lished on these islands they were not to cross over to Matsumae. Japanese they 
might meet were to be treated well and were to be told that the Russians had 
come to establish friendly relations with them, as neighbors. Should the Jap- 
anese consent to mutual trade and express themselves willing to sign a treaty, 
a written statement concerning this was to be taken from them. Antipin was 
to make detailed inquiry about Japan. Putinzov was to chart the islands. 

“ Riumin, Zapiski kantseliarista Riumina o prikliucheniakh ego s Beniovskim (Memoirs of 
the chancery clerk Riumin concerning his adventures with Benyovszky) (St. Petersburg, 1822), 


21. 
* Sgibnev, “‘Istoricheskii,” Morskoi sbornik...(July-August, 1869), no. 7. 
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Should the natives have maps of their own he was to copy them as well. The 
“hairy Kurilians” were to be invited to become Russian subjects with the 
promise of protection against oppression by neighbors. Having given these 
instructions to Antipin, Bem ordered that until the completion of the secret 
expedition no other Russians were to visit the Kuril islands. 

On July 5, 1775, the Nikolai left Petropavlovsk harbor but was shipwrecked 
off the eighteenth island (Uruppu?). Lebedev dispatched the trader Shabalin 
to their aid with two supply-laden canoes. At the same time he requested per- 
mission from the governor of Irkutsk to rent a government vessel for the 
purpose of bringing the Kurilians into the Russian empire, establishing trade 
relations with Japan, and fetching the stranded crew. The governor of Irkutsk 
granted his request, and the brigantine Natalia, under the command of Pilot 
Petuchkov, was assigned to him by the commandant of Okhotsk for a period 
of three years. The ship left Okhotsk on September 21, 1777, and safely reached 
Uruppu, where it remained for the winter. 

In June 1778 Shabalin proceeded together with the interpreter Ocheredin 
and thirty-two men on three canoes from the eighteenth island to the nineteenth 
one. Having tried in vain to persuade the Kurilians to become Russian subjects, 
Shabalin sailed on to the twenty-second island (Atkis). Here the Russians met 
a Japanese vessel and conferred with the men aboard. They mutually agreed 
that until such time as the Japanese sovereign’s decision become known, both 
Russians and Japanese would exchange goods in the harbor on the northern 
side of Kunashiri island. The Japanese asked the Russians to be at that place 
on July 31, 1779, to confirm details of trade procedure. They also gave them 
letters addressed to the Russian government in which they expressed their 
desire to trade with Russia. Presents were exchanged as a sign of friendship. 
Shabalin boarded the Natalia and sailed back to Okhotsk.*® 

Russian hunters had also visited Etorofu in 1777. Two had been killed by 
the islanders. A Matsumae official had investigated the incident and publicly 
expressed his regret. The Russians had taken advantage of the occasion to indi- 
cate their desire for rice, sake, tobacco, and meat and to urge the establishment 
of trade. The Japanese official had explained that it was not in his power to 
decide this. The Russians had departed thereupon, stating as they left that 
they would come back the same year. Upon his return to Matsumae the Japanese 
official pleaded for trade, but to no avail.*® 

On September 18, 1778, Shabalin and Antipin once more departed for 
Uruppu. They carried with them letters and gifts from Lebedev and Zubov, 
the commandant of Okhotsk, for the Japanese who had agreed to trade at 
Kunashiri. Unfavorable wind delayed the Japanese. In the spring of 1779 
Antipin and Shabalin continued on to Atkis with forty-five men in seven 
canoes. There the Japanese caught up with them, but as instructions had not 
yet arrived from Matsumae, they did not dare to make a trade agreement with 
the Russians. On September 16 two officials arrived from Matsumae to confer 


8 Sgibnev, Popytki, 31-48. 
* Tokutomi, 23:130. 
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with the Russians. They informed the latter that their ruler had forbidden 
them to trade with Russians. They had to ask them, therefore, not to return to 
Kunashiri or Etorofu again. Should they be in need of food and wine they 
must send some Kurilians after it. If trade with Japan was their desire they 
could go to Nagasaki, where the vessels of other nations gathered for that 
purpose.®? 

Antipin and Shabalin sailed from Atkis to Uruppu and there settled down 
for the winter. On January 19, 1780, a series of earthquakes began to shake 
the island. On the morning of the 29th a tidal wave that rose some forty-two 
feet above the horizon tore the Russian vessel off its two anchors and carried 
it about thirteen hundred and thirty feet inland. On February 8, 1781, a small 
volcano erupted, and lava buried Chernoi and his men. Antipin safely returned 
to Kamchatka with fourteen men, while fifty-two remained on Uruppu with 
Shabalin. In 1781 Antipin was sent to Irkutsk with a report of the last 
expedition. 

The Kuril islands were rich in beavers and sea otters. Fur trading on the 
Kurils was a simple yet profitable proposition. As a result hunters, adventurers, 
officials, and even clergymen vied to visit the islands and amass quick and easy 
fortunes. Studies of the habits of fur seals showed that these precious animals 
went south for the winter. The search for their winter refuge exerted a con- 
siderable impetus on the southward expansion of the Russians.*! 

Captain Zubov, the comandant of Okhotsk, was notorious for his loose life 
and covetousness. When his persistent requests for permission to visit the Kuril 
islands and conquer and pacify the same were turned down, he expressed his 
desire to head an expedition to Japan. He expounded his plan to the governor 
of Irkutsk. When it had remained unanswered a year later, he submitted 
another memorandum (September 15, 1777). ““The merchants,” wrote he, “are 
interested in profit and not in discoveries, and although Spanberg and Walton 
have been at the shores of Japan, they were there only for reconnaissance pur- 
poses and not to establish connections.’’5? In a third petition (July 21, 1779) he 
wrote: “I could go as a merchant, without giving my expedition any official 
status. I would attempt to discover new islands. On the island nearest Japan 
I would build stores and under the pretext also a good fortress near a con- 
venient harbor. The garrison of that fortress could keep the Kurilians in 
submission. I could make this expedition in one summer. Don’t tell me the 
harbor of Okhotsk and the vessels exist only for the purpose of bringing pro- 
visions to Kamchatka. — No, we must have discoveries! As for a ship for this 
voyage it is already prepared.” 

Meanwhile, Lebedev went to St. Petersburg (1779) to make his report, carry- 
ing with him the Japanese presents that had been received at Atkis. The 
governor of Irkutsk had Lebedev take a letter to Prince Viazemski suggesting 


® Sgibnev, Popytki, 49; Tokutomi, 23:131; Okamoto, 55-56. 
5. Pozdnieev, 2:2:10. 

*? Sgibnev, Popytki, 50. 

53 Tbid. 
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that Zubov be sent to Japan. The governor requested further that Lebedev be 
granted a monopoly of trade and hunting on the Kuril islands in view of the 
fact that he had brought some Kurilians under Russian suzerainty and had 
spent over 70,000 rubles on the equipment of the ships. The empress, informed 
of the governor’s request, replied through Prince Viazemski that, because of 
the difficulties involved in the administration of conquered territories, the 
“hairy Kurilians’ were to be left free. Trade with Japan was granted to all 
Russian subjects alike, monopolies having been abolished by the manifesto of 
August 11, 1762. The orders issued by the governor of Irkutsk restraining all 
merchants other than Lebedev-Lastochkin from going to the distant Kuril 
islands were to be revoked. As for Zubov, he was to be sent out only if the 
governor himself deemed such a trip useful.®4 

When Lebedev returned to Irkutsk (1781), and was told of a new mishap 
on the islands, he petitioned the governor of Irkutsk that as compensation for 
the 79,500 ruble loss which he had borne, he be assigned another government 
vessel for trade with the islands. Major General Klichka issued appropriate 
instructions, and on May 22, 1781, the galleon Sviatoi Georgii was put at his 
disposal. Lebedev ordered the captain to sail to Uruppu and salvage the 
Natalia and after that to proceed to the Aleutian islands for trade. But 
frightened by the earthquakes the captain went directly to the Aleutians. 
Lebedev bought another vessel, the Pavel, and ordered it to Uruppu (1783), 
but again the ship sailed directly to the Aleutians. This was too much for 
Lebedev, and he discontinued his attempts to trade with the Kuril islands and 
Japan. As regards Captain Zubov, he was ordered to Irkutsk (1781) to elaborate 
on his plans for establishing trade relations with Japan. He went to Irkutsk, 
but while waiting there was courtmartialed for violence, drunkenness, and dis- 
orderly conduct. After the tremendous losses of Lebedev, private capital could 
no longer be persuaded to finance such ventures independently. From that time 
on the Russian government had to sponsor or at least financially back all 
expeditions.®® 


THE LAXMAN EXPEDITION 


On January 2, 1787, Catherine the Great ordered the outfitting of an around- 
the-world expedition to protect Russian rights in territories discovered by 
Russian seafarers. She had been advised by Governor General Iakobi that 
English ships had visited the Russian possessions in America and had traded 
with the natives. He had warned her that other countries were encroaching on 
Russian prerogatives and that men-of-war must be dispatched to watch the 
movements of the foreigners. She agreed, but further charged that the vessels 
carry out geographical investigations in the Pacific Ocean, establish trade rela- 
tions with Japan, and bring various nautical and military supplies to Siberian 

* Tbid., 50-51. 

% Space does not permit a more detailed account of Russian activities on the Kuril islands. 


The importance of Uruppu and its relationship to Ezo (Hokkaido) during the period of 1766 
to 1805 is clearly brought out by Okamoto in a chronological chart: Okamoto, 1:10-13. 
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ports. Five three-masters were set aside for the expedition, Captain Mulovskii 
was appointed commander, and foreign scientists were invited to accompany 
the mission. The expedition was scheduled to start out from England in De- 
cember. But the war with Turkey and the expected break in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Sweden intervened, and on November 8, 1787, when the ships were 
almost ready, orders were issued canceling the voyage.** 

During the same year six new Japanese waifs were sent to Professor Erik 
Laxman, then engaged in scientific research at Irkutsk. Laxman was about ready 
to return to St. Petersburg. When Kodayu, one of the Japanese, asked to be 
taken along Laxman gladly agreed. In St. Petersburg Laxman suggested to the 
empress that an expedition be sent to Japan under the pretext of bringing 
these waifs home. The empress consented and asked Laxman to put his proposal 
in writing. On the basis of this memorial an imperial edict was issued on Sep- 
tember 24, 1791, addressed to Pihl, Governor General of Siberia, ordering him 
to send the Japanese waifs back to their homeland at government expense 
on either a private vessel or else on one of Captain Billings’ ships, to have Pro- 
fessor Laxman’s son, versed in astronomy and navigation, accompany the expe- 
dition, and to induce several merchants to sail along with their goods.57 The 
occasion must be used to establish commercial relations with Japan. Pihl’s 
orders specifically stated that he was to send a person of rather inferior rank 
as envoy to Japan, with presents in the name of Pihi and not of the empress. 
The commander of the vessel was not to be a native of either England or 
Holland.** 

The expedition was fitted out in Okhotsk under the general supervision of 
Professor Erik Laxman. His son, Lt. Adam Laxman, nominal head of the 
mission, was alloted 36,318 rubles for expenses. The merchants Shelekhov 
and Golikov took over the commercial aspects of the voyage with Shabalin as 
their agent. In the absence of suitable private ships and of any of Billings’ 
vessels the brigantine Ekaterina was chosen for the expedition. Pilot Lovtsov 
was given command of the vessel. On September 24, 1792, the brigantine went 
out to sea. She sailed by St. Iona island and Etorofu, passed through the strait 
between Kunashiri and Ezo (Nemuro Kaiky6o), and cast anchor in the bay 
at the southern extremity of Kunashiri. Dissatisfied with the anchorage the 
Russians crossed over to Ezo and entered Nemuro Harbor (October 20). 

From Nemuro Lt. Laxman notified the governor of Matsumae by letter that 
he had come as envoy to the Japanese government and had brought back 
Japanese waifs. He wrote that he intended to proceed directly to Edo and 
there hand over the waifs, as well as a state letter and gifts. The governor 
communicated this to the Shogunate at once, adding that the Russians had 
consented to wait at Nemuro for an official reply until May or June; should 
none be forthcoming by then they would sail on to Edo. 

% Sgibnev, Istoricheshii, 7:32-33. 

5 Sgibnev, Popytki, 53. 


5’ Captain Golownin, Narrative of my captivity in Japan during the years 1811, 1812 & 1813 
(London, 1818), 1:14. 
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The Shogunate instructed the governor to send the waifs to Edo but to 
detain the Russians in Nemuro, supplying them with all they needed and treat- 
ing them with friendliness and attention. The officials complied with these 
instructions and treated the Russians courteously. The village elder, in par- 
ticular, showed an unusual desire to be of service and not only offered his help 
in the construction of housing for the Russians, but proposed to stay with his 
men to protect them from the aborigines, even though he had intended to 
return to Matsumae, the main city of the island. 

Professor Laxman went on small excursions in the neighborhood, collecting 
natural specimen for the Academy in St. Petersburg. He also compiled notes 
containing all the geographical, ethnographical, and economic information that 
he was able to obtain. The Russians never wanted for anything. They were 
not permitted to trade, but “mutual gifts” were acceptable. By November 28, 
1792, two barracks had been built for them on shore, and they were allowed 
to live on land. But their constant inactivity began to affect their health, and 
in the spring one Russian sailor and one Japanese waif died of scurvy. The 
Japanese are said to have copied the text of the inscription Lovtsov placed 
over the grave of his countryman and are said to have checked the professed 
identity of Russians who came to Japan in later years by asking them to read it. 

On December 23 an official arrived from Matsumae and announced that 
Laxman’s letter had been forwarded to the capital. Groups of other officials from 
Matsumae and Edo followed. They minutely examined all Russian equipment 
and belongings, studied the globes and maps, and skillfully made several models 
of the Russian vessel and of one of the lathes abroad. They inquired about 
Russia in great detail. ‘““They talked about the Dutch and their desire to blacken 
the names of all other Europeans, particularly of the Russians, in such a way 
that it was apparent that they realized that trade relations with the latter would 
be more profitable than with the former. For that reason, in spite of his impa- 
tience, Laxman lived on in the hope that his trip would be crowned by 
success.”’59 

On February 9, 1793, a detachment of 60 Japanese and 150 “hairy Kurilians” 
arrived in Nemuro, Lt. Laxman was asked to proceed to Matsumae with them 
(which meant by land and under guard), and there to receive the answer in 
person. He refused to do so and announced that he would sail to Hakodate, 
the nearest port, whether they liked it or not. The Japanese protested but 
failed to deter the Russians. Neither did they succeed in persuading them to 
travel on a Japanese vessel. When the Russians finally weighed anchor there 
was little the officials could do but follow the Ekaterina on their own boats. 
A month later (July 15) the expedition arrived off Hakodate. The local gov- 
ernor came aboard, offered his services, and had the brigantine towed into the 
harbor. 

During the nine days that Laxman stayed in Hakodate he was showered 
with attention. The governor’s bath was put at his disposal and a big party 


® Pozdnieev, 2:2:52. 
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given in his honor by a wealthy merchant. The latter’s home, an excellently 
furnished house, was adorned with the sign Russkii Dom (Russian House) above 
its portals. Still, the Russians were not permitted to stroll through the village 
or wash their clothes on the waterfront. Access was confined to only part of 
the northern bank of the harbor near Hamedi Village. On the eve of their 
departure for Matsumae, Laxman and his retinue of twelve were quartered 
in the hotel that was to serve as the place of rendezvous. The Russians were 
considered guests of the Japanese government and thus were maintained at 
the latter’s expense. On July 24 the procession got under way. It consisted of 
some four hundred and fifty Japanese footmen headed by two officials on horse- 
back. Within this group Laxman, Lovtsov, and Koch were carried in norimono. 
A saddled horse was led behind the sedan chairs, should Laxman wish to ride. 
At Osamarusa another 600 men joined the procession. They passed many 
houses with the inscription Russkii Dom. On the fourth day they entered 
festively decorated Matsumae, where Laxman and his retinue were assigned a 
house, furnished Western style. 

While the Russians had purposely been delayed with various formalities at 
Nemuro and Hakodate, the Shogunate had feverishly debated how best to 
confront the Russians. Finally Ishikawa Shogen, Murakami Daigaku, Goto 
Jujiro, Murata Hyozaemon, Matsuda Juyuemon, and eight other subordinate 
officials were dispatched to Matsumae to confer with the Russians. During the 
negotiations of July 28 to August 3 the Japanese returned the envoy’s creden- 
tials as well as the letters previously transmitted by the Russians.® “One of the 
present letters” stated the Japanese reply, “is written in a foreign horizontal 
script. There is nobody in our country who can understand it. The other letter 
seems to have been written in something resembling Japanese kana, but there 
are many spots in it that are completely unintelligible. The kanji are also dif- 
ficult to understand. It is, therefore, impossible to answer the letters in detail 
without causing misunderstanding. As a result they are being returned.’’®! 

The Japanese officials further informed Lt. Laxman that their national laws 
demanded that vessels belonging to nations with whom Japan had no relations 
be attacked and captured, should they venture into Japanese waters. Ships 
bringing Japanese waifs must, just the same, sail to Nagasaki. Similarly, for- 
eigners shipwrecked off Japan would be repatriated through the Dutch, unless 
considered of danger to Japan, in which case they would be detained. This time, 
however, added the officials, they were willing to make allowance for the fact 
that the Russians had not been familiar with the laws of Japan and had come 
to bring back some shipwrecked Japanese. They would thus be permitted to re- 
turn in peace. But the Russians must not come again, for difference in language 
might cause misunderstanding concerning the showing of proper respect, and 
rather than have that occur it would be better to have no relations whatsoever. 
As regards the waifs just brought, there was no objection to their being left at 
Matsumae, but if the Russians insisted that they could be turned over only at 


© Ibid., 2:2:48-59; Sgibnev, Popytki, 54; Okamoto, 1:58-60; Kuno, 2:238-239. 
* Tokutomi, 25:128. 
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Edo, there was no need to return them at all. This, they explained, was due not 
to lack of feeling for their countrymen but out of fear of breaking their basic 
national laws. The Russians gave in and surrendered the waifs while at Mat- 
sumae. 

Russians had previously been referred to Nagasaki, but this time they also 
received a certificate of entry to that harbor. Adamant as the Japanese remained 
in their refusal to discuss the matter of trade, they handed the Russians a list of 
gifts bestowed on them, as the Japanese claimed, out of gratitude for the long 
voyage they had undertaken to return the waifs, or as Professor Laxman felt, 
to ameliorate the unpleasant feeling created by the returning of the letters. 
The professor, it might be noted, accused the Japanese in his diary of a “strange 
mixture of geniality and craftiness.” Lt. Laxman gave them a receipt in kana 
and at the next meeting obtained the presents: one hundred bags of rice, one 
hundred bags of wheat, three long swords, eggs, and venison. 

The Russians in their turn, in spite of repeated Japanese objection, also pre- 
sented the latter with gifts: pistols, kerchiefs, mirrors, glassware, and other Rus- 
sian products they thought would arouse Japanese interest in trade. Letters 
written by Professor Laxman to scholars in Edo, together with three thermom- 
eters and various natural specimens were also turned over at Matsumae for 
further delivery. 

Throughout the negotiations deep distrust on the part of the Japanese 
officials was apparent beneath their mask of hospitality. They realized that 
there was more to the return of the waifs than just plain humane and neigh- 
borly commiseration. Their visitors’ repeatedly expressed desire of proceeding 
to Edo increased their suspicion. Professor Laxman asserts in his memoirs 
that the Japanese saw the advantages that trade with Russia would entail but 
were unable to disassociate themselves from their country’s old customs and 
prejudices. Be that as it may, the officials did not even permit Shabalin to put 
his goods on display. 

On August 6, 1793, the Russians started back. Four days later they reached 
Hakodate; they boarded the Ekaterina on August 16 and weighed anchor on 
the 22nd. By September 19 the brigantine was safely back in Okhotsk — five 
days short of one year after having left the same harbor. Each member of the 
expedition received a generous reward from the Russian government.®? 

The Japanese who had given Lt. Laxman a permit to enter Nagasaki were 
convinced of Russia’s “extreme desire” for trade. They awaited the speedy 
arrival of a Russian mission at Nagasaki and had instructed the seaboard daimyo 
to be on the lookout for Russian vessels.** But none came — at least not for the 
next ten years. The reasons for the sudden lack of interest were varied. One 
may have lain in the fact that the Russian government did not share the 
enthusiasm of some of the traders. The Japanese waif Kodaiyu quoted Cather- 
ine II as having told him: “I would like to enter upon reciprocal trade relations 
and if you desire the same too, we can send you as many ships as you wish. 

® Sgibnev, Popytki, 55; Pozdnieev, 2:2:60. 

* James Murdoch, 4 history of Japan (London, 1926), 3:513. 
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However, there is no persistent desire to trade on our part and you can act, 
therefore, just as you wish. Upon your return, transmit these words of mine 
to the Emperor.’’*+ In a letter to the Frenchman F. M. Grimm (August 9, 1794) 
she commented: “And what kind of a story is that about the Japanese waif! 
He was shipwrecked and sent back home again. And that is all there is to it. 
Laxman’s son accompanied him and returned with knicknacks which were 
exhibited to us this year in the Tsarskoe Selo and for which I wouldn’t give ten 
sous. Let anybody, who so wishes, trade there, but not I.’65 Other explana- 
tions for the failure of Russian traders to follow up Laxman’s expedition may 
be found not so much in “the peaceful and cunning strategy of the shogunate,” 
as claimed by contemporary Japanese authorities, as in the cumulative after- 
effects of the French revolution, which made no country in Europe feel secure 
at home, and the clashes in America between Indians and Russians — so violent 
that they even stopped the transactions of the Russo-American Company tem- 
porarily.®6 


JAPANESE CLAMOR FOR COASTAL DEFENSE 


Russia was unfamiliar with conditions in Japan, unaware of the threat that 
she constituted in the eyes of Japanese pamphleteers and writers, and unac- 
quainted with the thoughts and policies of Japan’s leaders. Throughout the 
closing years of the eighteenth century Shogunate officials were busily inspecting 
Ezo, Sakhalin, and the southernmost Kuril islands. A Russian settlement on 
Uruppu was considered a serious menace. In 1791 the government issued in- 
structions concerning the proper treatment of foreign vessels that might arrive. 
All rigging was to be taken off the ship and kept in Japanese hands. A detailed 
report was to be sent to Nagasaki, and further instructions were to be obtained 
in regard to every detail. If, thereupon, another vessel were sighted, defense 
measures must be taken, but in such a way as not to give the impression that 
a fight was desired. The foreigners were to be questioned thoroughly. If they 
opposed interrogation and resisted inspection there was no objection to their 
extermination, but if they co-operated, measures must be as peaceful as possible. 
Strategems would then have to be devised to detain them. The rigging having 
been obtained the men were to be persuaded to disembark. Once on land they 
were to be put under surveillance and not permitted to return aboard ship. 
Further instructions would then be requested. If the foreigners resisted they 
were to be made prisoners.** Suspicion and fear of Russia permeated all dis- 
cussions; opinions and policies advocated differed, but whether they were 
for or against the establishment of trade relations, favorable or unfavorable 
for Russia in their implications, they were with few exceptions based on fear 
of Russia. The proposed means varied, but the end — security from the aggres- 
sion of the “northern barbarians” — was the same. 

* Pozdnieev, 2:2:66. 

® Ibid. 

* Tbid., 89-90. 

* Murdoch, 3:513; Pozdnieev, 2:2:68. 
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Hayashi Shihei, author of Kaikoku heidan (Maritime country military 
treatise [1792]), was the most ardent and outspoken advocate of coastal de- 
fense. There was a direct route, he pointed out, from Nihonbashi in Edo to 
China and Holland. Why then have strong fortifications at Nagasaki and none 
along the shores of Awa and Sagami? “If I were to formulate my views,” wrote 
he, “I would think it advisable to displace the daimyo in Awa and Sagami 
and build strong defenses and fortifications at the bay entrances.’”®8 Hayashi 
emphasized that Japan was a maritime country and as such had to master naval 
warfare. He advocated the building of a navy in the face of the Shogunate’s 
explicit prohibition upon the construction of large vessels. “It is impossible,” 
he noted, “to say such things without being disrespectful and offensive toward 
the government; but to keep still would be proof of lack of loyalty. I have 
written this, therefore, without regard for the consequences that may befall 
me.’®® And befall him they did. In 1792 Matsudaira Sadanobu, then hosa of 
Shogun Tokugawa Ienari, ordered him confined to the house of his older 
brother. There he died on August 29, 1793. His words of parting: “Having 
not even utilized all one’s strength to save one’s country, and being looked upon 
with distrust by Heaven, — how difficult it is to die... .’’7° 

But Matsudaira Sadanobu had no issue with Hayashi’s defense plans; on the 
contrary, he himself pursued a similar policy. Hayashi had been confined for 
censoring the government publicly instead of presenting his views to some 
high official as other critics had done, as well as for exalting in much of his 
work the authority of the emperor to the prejudice of the shogun. Matsudaira 
Sadanobu was genuinely interested in national defense and devoted much of 
his energy to that purpose. He toured the country in disguise and personally 
investigated weak points. In December 1792 he outlined his ideas on defense 
in a report to the government. He stressed Shogunate initiative, and planning 
and supervision of national defense. Whenever local daimy6é lacked funds for 
the maintenance of fortifications and troops the government was to give the 
necessary assistance. He emphasized the importance of defenses at Shimoda, 
gateway to Uraga and Shinagawa. He wanted the territories of the Nambu and 
Tsugaru clans, leading to the possessions of Matsumae, placed under central 
government control. There were an excessive number of officials in Nagasaki — 
why not transfer them to Nambu? Matsudaira Sadanobu noted that the guns 
for defenses must be of bronze. There was a bronze reservoir in Osaka. He 
suggested it be replaced by one of stone, and the bronze be melted into 
cannons.*! 

Other Japanese advocated the colonization of Ezo, the strengthening of 
Japan’s position on Matsumae, and a general northwest advance as a safe- 
guard against Russian expansion. Kondo Morishige, assistant to the bugy6é of 
Nagasaki after 1795, drew a map of Ezo (Hokkaido) and insisted that a governor 

* Pozdnieev, 2:3:28. 

% Tbhid. 

” Ibid., 2:3:39. 

7 Okamoto, 1:75. 
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be appointed for that island. Kond6 entered the limelight of Russo-Japanese 
relations, when, sent out to investigate Russian activities on Etorofu (1798), 
he removed a cross and Russian-erected posters claiming Russian suzerainty 
over that island and in their stead placed posts with the inscription “Japanese 
Etorofu.”7? The nationalist Honda Toshiaki, who had visited Sakhalin as 
captain of the Rydfumaru, went so far as to advocate the transfer of the Jap- 
anese capital to Kamchatka and to argue that the death of Catherine the Great 
would afford Japan the opportunity to successfully war against Russia in the 
Far East.7% 

As mentioned above, the Russian government was unaware of the feelings 
which the threat of Russian expansion germinated in Japan. It is little wonder 
then, that the next Russian envoy was to be surprised and irritated by the cool 
reception he received. 


REZANOV’S VOYAGE TO JAPAN 


Shelekhov had not given up the idea of establishing trade relations with 
Japan by way of the Kuril islands. He petitioned General Pihl for permission 
to recruit colonists from among the people banished to Siberia. His request 
was granted, and a party made up of ten families experienced in agriculture, 
as well as of blacksmiths, locksmiths, and iron ore smelters, left for Uruppu 
under the leadership of Zvestochetov (1794). The colonists were to plow fields, 
plant vegetable gardens, and develop agriculture in general. They were also 
to build up beaver trade and to attempt to establish commercial relations with 
the Japanese. All went well until Zvestochetov’s overbearing attitude drove 
most of the settlers back to Kamchatka (1797, 1803). 

In 1795 one of Shelekhov’s vessels brought back fifteen Japanese waifs from 
the Aleutian islands. Informed of this, the empress instructed Nagel, the gov- 
ernor of Irkutsk, to have the Japanese returned to their homeland. Again the 
occasion was to be used to establish trade relations with Japan. But Nagel 
sent word that he did not have the necessary funds at his disposal. Governor 
General Selifontov reported this to the empress, but her death delayed the 
solution of the problem.74 On March 13, 1800, Lezzano, the new governor of 
Irkutsk, notified Minister of Commerce Kniaz Gagarin, that the matter of trade 
with Japan was not being attended to, as no funds had been received from St. 
Petersburg. Queried about this, Emperor Paul ordered that, on the basis of 
the charter granted to the Russo-American Company in 1798, the latter was 
to handle all future contacts with Japan. 

Shortly before, the tsar had not been far from putting the Kuril islands off 
limits to all Russian subjects when told of the hardships the natives suffered at 
the hands of the cruel hunters. Shelekhov had been pointed out as particularly 
responsible for the misery of the Kurilians. But Chamberlain Rezanov had 
succeeded in dissuading the tsar from such a prohibition. Rezanov had had 


%E. Papinot, Historical and geographical dictionary of Japan (Yokohama, 1910), 305-06. 
78 For further discussion of Japanese opinions see Kuno, 2:227-37. 


* Sgibnev, Popytki, 55-56; Sgibnev, Istoricheskii, 43; Pozdnieev, 2:2:89-90. 
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good reason to speak up for the company. He had married Shelekhov’s daughter 
and had received stock of the company, then still the United American Com- 
pany, as dowry. After Shelekhov’s death, Rezanov, as the majority stock holder, 
had become head of the board of directors. As already stated, Rezanov succeeded 
in winning over the tsar. The latter confirmed the charter of the company 
(August 14, 1798) and took it under his protection as the Russo-American 
Company (June 19, 1799). Rezanov focused all his attention on Japan, for he 
believed that only through trade with her could the “breadless” colonies be 
supplied satisfactorily. 

In 1803 the first experiment at an around-the-world shipment of supplies 
to the colonies was made. When ratifying this project the tsar had deemed 
it convenient to have the expedition provide transportation for an embassy 
to Japan. This embassy then, was not a motive but a by-product of the ex- 
pedition. Captain Krusenstern had originated the plans for the voyage, because 
he felt that the usual two-year round-trip shipment of company furs through 
Okhotsk and Kiakhta to China was too time-consuming and that the transporta- 
tion through Siberia of essential commodities to the colonies was too difficult. 
He favored the sending of a vessel, laden with shipbuilding material, to 
the Aleutian islands and America. Three new vessels could be constructed, 
loaded with furs, and sent to Canton where Chinese goods could be obtained 
in exchange. Other merchants could be dispatched to Manila, Batavia, and 
India, for Eastern goods could be sold in western Germany at a good price. 
It was this plan, and not the embassy to Japan nor the desire for geographical 
exploration, that prompted the new expedition. 

The expedition, accompanied by Rezanov as the official envoy, was composed 
of two vessels: the Nadezhda, outfitted at government expense and commanded 
by Captain Krusenstern, and the Neva, outfitted by the company and com- 
manded by Captain Lisianskii. Its mission included the signing of a trade agree- 
ment with Japan on the basis of the document brought back by Laxman and 
the exploration on the return from Japan of the Kuril archipelago, Sakhalin, 
the estuary of the Amur and the Tartar strait, as well as an investigation of 
the eastern borders of Siberia. Rezanov’s instructions, drawn up after his own 
report, expounded the theory that propinquity creates special privileges, stating 
that Russia had a greater right than other countries to trade with Japan, since 
she was her neighbor. The instructions further noted that Sakhalin must be 
brought under Russian jurisdiction. 

The vessels left Kronstadt in August 1803. At the Sandwich islands they 
separated, the Neva heading for the American colonies, the Nadezhda, for 
Kamchatka. There the government cargo was unloaded and on September 7, 
1804, the Nadezhda finally set sail for Japan with Krusenstern, Rezanov, eighty- 
eight crew members and four Japanese waifs aboard. The Russians sailed past 
Amakusa island (Higo province, October 7, 1804) and approached Nagasaki 
on October 8, 1804. Their arrival did not come as a surprise since the Dutch 
had warned the Japanese that such an expedition was being formed.*> There 

*® Pozdnieev, 2:2:90; Tokutomi, 25:168-71. 
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had been much ado, and Kuroda of Chikuzen and Nabeshima of Hizen who 
were charged with the defense of Nagasaki are said to have had over 30,000 men 
and some 570 vessels at their disposal. 

Rezanov appeared just when a change in governors was to take place. Hida, 
Bungo-no-kami, had already arrived to assume his new duties, and Naruse, 
Inaba-no-kami, was preparing to leave. The arrival of the Nadezhda, however, 
prompted Naruse to remain and to act jointly with Hida. The Russians gave 
the Japanese officials three copies of a state paper, one in Russian, one in 
Manchu, and one in Japanese, but as we learn from a letter of October 17, 
1804, which was forwarded to Edo together with the documents and their 
translation, the Japanese had had much difficulty in ascertaining the purport 
of the Russian message. Their interpreters had not understood Russian, nor 
had they been able to decipher the “Japanese” that some Westerner had written. 
Fortunately a Russian surgeon was able to speak Dutch fairly well. Consulted 
by the Japanese, he had dictated a Dutch version of the Russian original which 
they then further translated into Japanese. 


, 


The letter, as interpreted by the Japanese, began with congratulatory re- 
marks on the “prosperity of the eternal reign” of the Japanese Empire. It 
stated that Russia had been ruled by Emperor Peter and Empress Catherine, 
had expanded and become involved in wars with Holland, France, England, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and other countries, but true to Russian policy had 
made peace, and, “showing generous treatment to all countries,” had brought 
about peace throughout Europe. Although Japan was far away from their 
home country, Russian possessions were near by. There had not been any inter- 
course to date, but the Russians were eager to establish friendly relations. 
The virtue and benevolence of your country from olden times were known to Empress Cath- 
erine long ago, and when your ships last year encountered bad winds unexpectedly and were 
driven to our shores she had these men returned to their country by sending ships from her 
own [Laxman’s expedition of 1792]. The officials of that occasion were extremely helpful and 
courteous, and what is more, gave to our ship a permit to come to your country again and 
to enter the harbor of Nagasaki. Our gratitude knows no bounds. We are sending, therefore, 
an ambassador to the Edo government to express our thanks. He humbly requests an audience 
at the feet of the Emperor of Great Japan in connection with our great desire to gain your 
future good will and to open the way for trade. 


Chamberlain Rezanov had been chosen for this mission. “Since he is completely 
unacquainted with the laws of your country, we would appreciate it if you 
would expound them to him.” The letter further stated that the Russians had 
brought back several Japanese wails. ‘““We have longed for your country for a 
number of years and it is our heart’s desire to establish friendly relations. We 
are sending you a letter, therefore, and from now on would like to take your 
orders, for whatever they may be.” In the event of trade, continued the Rus- 
sian missive, they could send as many ships as the Japanese desired from their 
dependencies in North America and the various islands near Kamchatka and 
other regions, and they would direct the vessels to whatever port suited the 
Japanese. Arrangements would also be made for the care and return of all 
Japanese shipwrecked off Russian shores. “If the high officials of your country 
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have any questions concerning the trade we desire so much, you can address 
them to Ambassador Nikolai Rezanov.” A postscript listed the “tribute” 
brought: an ivory elephant with a clock built in, ivory carvings, a large mirror, 
seal furs, and gems of varying designs and sizes. “Although the above things 
are only small trifles they are products of our country and we give them as 
tribute. We shall be delighted if you will take and inspect them. Besides these 
we have brought various curious products of our country for you to see.”’ Chief 
Interpreter Mishima Gorusuke and nine assistants attached their seals to the 
translation.*® 

The Russians showed their port admission permit and handed over the four 
Japanese wails, but the governors, who were awaiting instructions from Edo, 
refused to let the Russians into the harbor until December 24, 1804. Then 
they first took all ammunition for safekeeping, confiscated the entry permit, and 
when Rezanov refused to surrender his credentials had them copied and for- 
warded the copy to Edo.*7 On March 12, 1805, Rezanov was informed by the 
Japanese that there was no need for him to proceed to Edo as an official from 
Edo would soon arrive at Nagasaki and there confer with him. Meanwhile 
Rezanov was to make preparations to return to Kamchatka. He was not to 
purchase anything. The official would provide him with about two months’ 
provisions. 

On March 30 the official arrived, and on April 3 the negotiations began. 
“As for the etiquette of the interview,” states a Japanese account, “the am- 
bassador followed the European style and did not have to comply with Japanese 
custom. Japanese etiquette called for extreme bowing and prostrating. This, 
in spite of the fact that the Europeans were of low birth, was unbearable to 
them. When the ambassador met the governors he had to remove his sword 
and take off his boots. Chairs were not used and they had to sit on the 
floor. When traveling the ambassador used a palanquin while the attendants 
walked.”’** The negotiations continued for some time, but without much prog- 
ress. Rezanov was informed that the Japanese ruler had been surprised at the 
gratitude of the tsar for permission to trade with Japan as no such permission 
had been granted by him. For the past two hundred years access to Japan had 
been forbidden to all foreigners other than Chinese or Dutch. Should the Jap- 
anese receive a gift-bearing ambassador they would have to reply in kind; but 
Japanese were not permitted to travel abroad. Hence their ruler could accept 
neither documents nor gifts. The Japanese reiterated that under no circum- 
stances were Russians to approach Japan again. Japanese waifs could always be 
returned through the Dutch.” 

The fact that the Russians had been kept outside the harbor for such a long 
time, that Rezanov in spite of illness had not been permitted ashore until quite 
late (the Russians were quartered at Kibashi-ura behind a bamboo palisade), 

*® Thid., 190-96. 

* Pozdnieev, 2:2:91. 


* Kojiruienk (Classified references from the past) (Tokyo, 1931-36), 28:549. 
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that their ammunition had been taken from them, and that they were closely 
guarded offended Rezanov deeply. In all fairness to the Japanese officials with 
whom Rezanov dealt, it must be emphasized, however, that they had acted ac- 
cording to the laws of their country and had readily admitted the Russians as 
soon as instructions had arrived authorizing them to do so. Neither was there 
any justification on the part of the Russians for considering the document that 
Laxman had received a trade permit. It read as follows: “You will enter the 
harbor after taking notice of the admonishments. The teaching of Christianity 
is strictly forbidden. You will not bring its statues, implements, books, etc, or 
you will certainly be harmed. If, after having fully realized this you come to 
this area [Nagasaki] we shall study it and you may even be allowed to land. 
For this purpose we are giving you this paper.’’®® Only after prolonged discus- 
sion at Edo did the Japanese definitively decide to reject Russian gifts and pro- 
posals, because they believed that to open Japan to Russian trade would be to 
open her to the spread of Christian doctrine, that Russia would seize Japanese 
territory, and that her merchants would exchange useless wares for useful 
Japanese goods.*! 

Angered by the defiant Japanese refusal Rezanov growled that it would not 
be difficult for the Russian emperor to teach the Japanese proper respect for his 
personage. He then announced that it was the wish of his government that the 
Japanese do not extend their influence beyond the western extremity of Mat- 
sumae.®? His words of parting are said to have included the bitter assertion that 
there are no people as dishonest as the Japanese.** 

Two factors remain to be mentioned that adversely affected Rezanov’s 
chances for success: first, lack of support from Captain Krusenstern, with whom 
he could not get along, partly because the latter, like Catherine II, did not think 
that trade relations with Japan would be of great importance, and secondly, 
machinations of the Dutch who wanted to preserve their trade monopoly.*4 

On April 30, 1805, the Nadezhda left Nagasaki and sailed north along the 
western coast of Honshu and Matsumae. The Russians investigated the La 
Perouse strait (Soya Kaiky6) and Aniwa bay, entered the Sea of Okhotsk, and 
described the eastern part of Sakhalin up to latitude 48° N. Ice forced them to 
discontinue their explorations and to proceed to Kamchatka. Rezanov went 
ashore at the port of St. Peter and St. Paul (July 17), but Krusenstern once more 
headed out to sea (July 30), returned to the place where his survey had been 
interrupted, and from there continued north along the coast of Sakhalin, 
around the northern extremity and down south. He reached the Amur estuary 
(August 25) and reconnoitered it briefly. He then turned back partly because 
of the strong current he had encountered, partly because he feared that further 
investigations might arouse the suspicion of the Chinese government and dam- 

© Tokutomi, 25:128. 

* Pozdnieev, 2:2:114. 

* Sgibnev, Popytki, 58. 

8 Inobe, 219. 

* Barthold, 155. 
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age Russia’s China trade, and partly because he was afraid of meeting the 
Chinese squadron that he imagined to exist near by. On October 9 he sailed for 
Macao and from there to Kronstadt.*® 

Krusenstern noted in his account of the voyage to Japan: “Control over 
Aniwa can be gained without any resistance and the bay can be held easily 
since there are no troops either in the northern part of Ezo or on Sakhalin. 
One small battery of twelve cannons and one small man-of-war would suffice 
to repel a Japanese attack, should the emperor get the idea of sending troops 
from Matsumae to chase away the strangers — [a feat] which, by the way, would 
be impossible.’’*® Rezanov also urged the immediate occupation of Sakhalin, 
lest some other power annex it first. Both Krusenstern and Rezanov placed 
special emphasis on Aniwa bay, which was as yet little known to the rest of 
Europe. It is probable that at that time Russia could have occupied Sakhalin 
without much ado, because the Japanese then had settled only at the southern- 
most point of the island and even there stayed only in summer. Rezanov em- 
phasized in his report that unfruitful though his mission may have been, the 
idea of trade with Japan must under no circumstances be cast aside. Such 
commerce must be developed gradually, beginning with the northern limits of 
Japan, i.e., Matsumae and Sakhalin.*? 

Meanwhile the Shogunate instructed the sea board daimyo (1806) that under 
no circumstances were foreign ships that arrived under the pretext of returning 
Japanese waifs to be permitted to land. Vessels which had really been forced 
to their shores by the fury of the elements were to be given food and water 
and peacefully sent on their way. The Shogunate was to be fully informed 
promptly, but no special instructions were required to attack and chase away 
the foreigners should they refuse to comply with Japanese orders.*® 


THE RAIDS OF KHVOSTOV AND DAVYDOV 


In 1805 Nikolai Rezanov, in spite of his bad health, worsened by the trials 
and tribulations of the unsuccessful expedition, sailed on the Maria for the 
Russian possessions in America to attend to company affairs. Aboard ship he 
became acquainted with two naval officers on active duty with the Russo- 
American Company: Lt. Khvostov and Midshipman Davydov. He drew up a 
plan for avenging the insult that he imagined the Japanese had hurled at 
Russia when they had refused his trade proposals. According to his scheme 
Khvostov and Davydov were to be given command of two vessels and upon 
reconnoitering the more distant Kuril islands were to proceed to Sakhalin, 
drive off all the Japanese, wipe out their installations, and take the natives 
under the “protection” of Russia. A number of prominent Japanese were to 
be captured in this operation, brought to Okhotsk, maintained there as well 

® Sgibnev, Popytki, 59; H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the East India Company trading to China 
(Oxford, 1926), 3:2. 

 Sgibnev, Popytki, 59. 

* Tbid., 60. 

* Okamoto, 2:19. 
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as possible for a year, and then returned to Japan so that they could tell about 
their wonderful treatment and thereby instill their countrymen with more 
confidence toward Russia. On September 10, 1805, Rezanov instructed the 
director of the colony of the Russo-America Company to send out such an 
expedition against the Japanese possessions. Simultaneously he informed 
Minister of Commerce Rumiantsev of his action, noting that he would not have 
decided on so bold an undertaking had he not under his command an officer 
of such exemplary fearlessness, bravery, and devotion to duty as Lt. Khvostov. 
Khvostov was appointed commander of the Junon, a vessel purchased from an 
American, and Davydov was put in command of the Avos, a newly built tender. 

On August 2, 1806, when the vessels were about to sail, Khvostov received 
a letter from Rezanov in which the latter wrote that he himself would not 
accompany the expedition, and that only the Junon could depart. Rezanov did 
not cancel the undertaking, but neither did he specify its purposes and func- 
tions. Three days later he announced that he would participate in person and 
reassigned the tender to the expedition. On August 20 he changed his mind 
again and wrote that he had to hasten to St. Petersburg and that the two 
officers were to follow his original instructions. Emphasizing that the under- 
taking must be kept secret he ordered the Avos to reconnoiter the distant Kuril 
islands, then proceed to Sakhalin, and in Aniwa bay or La Perouse strait await 
the Junon, which was to take him to Okhotsk before sailing to the place of 
rendezvous. Should the Junon fail to arrive by October 9, Davydov was to 
undertake for two days such actions as his small force would permit and then 
depart for Novoarchangelsk. 

Davydov was unable to comply, because damage to the Avos forced him to 
enter Petropavlovsk harbor. As for Khvostov, Rezanov informed him at Okhotsk 
in writing that he had to revise his instructions. 

The reopened fracture of the foremast, unfavorable winds which have hindered our progress 
and the late autumn weather make it necessary for you to hasten to America. The date of 
joining the tender in Aniwa Bay has already been missed. After fishing has been completed 
there, success can no longer be achieved. Taking everything into consideration, I find it neces- 
sary, therefore, to cancel all previous orders and have you go to America to reinforce the 
harbor of Novoarchangelsk. ... However, if the winds force you to enter Aniwa Bay try, with- 
out loss of time, to befriend the Sakhalinians with gifts and medals, and observe in what 
condition the Japanese settlements are. ...For my part, I deeply regret that this port is unable 
to change your mast and that circumstances have forced me to change the plans.” 

Puzzled by Rezanov’s supplementary instructions Khvostov went ashore to 
discuss them but found that Rezanov had already departed. (Rezanov did not 
reach St. Petersburg, but died at Krasnoiarsk.) Pondering over his orders, 
Khvostov concluded that the expedition had not been canceled but only post- 
poned, for had Rezanov really wanted to cancel it he would have taken away 
the original instructions and issued new and positive ones instead. Feeling 
that such a delay would endanger the tender, and considering the “unreliability” 
of the Junon and the late autumn weather only minor obstacles, Khvostov sailed 
for Sakhalin. 


* Sgibnev, 64. 
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Khvostov did not find the Avos at Aniwa bay (October 18), but was little 
deterred by this. He raided a near-by settlement (Kushikotan), kidnapped four 
Japanese guards of the Matsumae clan, and plundered everything in sight. 
What he did not take he burned. To the Ainu village elder he gave a document 
stating that the elder had received from him a medal on the Vladimir ribbon 
(October 24, 1806) as a sign of Russian patronage over Sakhalin and its inhabi- 
tants. “All other vessels, Russian or foreign, that may come in the future are 
to be asked to regard the elder as a Russian subject.” A copper plate was also 
put up as notice that possession had been taken of these lands in the name of 
Alexander I. The Junon spent the winter in Petropavlovsk, but the next spring 
(1807) it was back off the Kuril islands together with the Avos, eager for rich 
prize and the “liberation” of the islanders from Japanese “tyranny.” A full 
report of this mission was sent to the minister of the navy. 

The Russians sailed to Etorofu, cast anchor in Naibo bay (May 30), and 
went ashore (June 1). They seized four Japanese and burned the Japanese 
settlements, giving the fish and salt they had found in the warehouses to the 
Kurilians. Having named the bay Dobroe Nachalo (A Good Beginning) they 
departed, only to cast anchor again off Sana, the headquarters of that area. 
Here the settlement was large and fortified. It was defended by Toda Matadaie, 
chief inspector of the Hakone government, and soldiers from the provinces of 
Tsugaru and Nambu. One of the fortresses met the Russian descent with a 
salvo of shots. During the two-hour gun duel that ensued the Russians cap- 
tured a warehouse and killed a number of Japanese, but were forced to with- 
draw when their ammunition supply gave out. When the Russians relanded 
the next day they found the settlement deserted. Cannons, mortars, harque- 
buses, and guns as well as millet-filled warehouses had been left behind by 
the Japanese. The Russians took the best of everything and loaded it onto their 
vessels. The crew came upon sake and was drunk in no time. Two of the 
lower rank disappeared. On June 8 the Russians continued on their way having 
set fire to the settlement, government office, and warehouses. Toda Matadaie, 
who had failed in the defense of the office, committed hara-kirt. The Russians 
then visited Uruppu. Not a single survivor of Zvestochetov’s party remained 
there, only a board on which it was written that death had begun to overtake 
the settlers after 1803. 

Crossing over to Sakhalin the Russians learned from the natives at Aniwa 
bay (June 23) that the Japanese had not returned to that bay since they had 
been driven out by the Russians the year before. They proceeded to two deserted 
settlements and in one of them (Rutaka) burned down the buildings they 
considered Japanese. On the 27th they came upon a Japanese factory, inspected 
it, took several cast-iron kettles, and set fire to eight sheds. They then steered 
toward Matsumae, capturing enroute four Japanese vessels, two of the Shogun- 
ate, two of the Matsumae clan. They kept the cargo — burned the ships. At the 
northwestern shore of Matsumae they set fire to a Japanese establishment of 
four barracks and a number of sheds. The Russian vessels were by this time 
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loaded to the brim. Khvostov released all but two of the eight kidnapped 
Japanese. He sent them out with letters to the people of Matsumae, stating 
that the Rusians had come to Nagasaki in quest of trade relations and that 
when these had been interdicted, their emperor’s wrath had given cause to 
this display of force. If trade were permitted, amity would prevail forever; 
if prohibited, further hostilities would continue, but on a larger scale. He also 
charged the released men to report that the Russians would call for an answer 
at either Karafuto (Sakhalin) or Etorofu or Uruppu. Thereupon, Khvostov and 
Davydov exchanged congratulatory gun salutes and led the expedition back to 
Okhotsk (end of July).%° 

Meanwhile rumors of Khvostov’s expedition to Japan had spread through 
Okhotsk with the usual exaggerations. The commandant of that port, Captain 
Bukharin, was notorious for his cruelty and autocratic use of power. As soon 
as the two vessels entered the harbor Bukharin had their crews arrested and 
the masters thrown into prison. The charge: “Misuse of authority by the com- 
manders as evidenced by the seizing of tremendous riches which they have 
brought from Japan.” Everything was confiscated; even their clothes and shoes 
were taken away from Khvostov and Davydov. When interrogated, Khvostov 
and Davydov refused to discuss the expedition on the grounds that their instruc- 
tions had been secret. The other officers were evasive in their answers, but the 
lower ranks were frightened into narrating all the details. The value of the 
loot brought back by Khvostov and Davydov, consisting of millet, sake, cloth- 
ing, one harquebuse, two cannons, three mortars, fifty-eight guns and other 
implements, was appraised by Bukharin at 18,000 rubles. 

Khvostov and Davydov were kept under strict guard. In two months their 
linen was changed only once. But on July 16 they succeeded in passing on 
word to Irkutsk about their predicament. Not awaiting the instructions that 
were sent to ameliorate the state of their confinement, they made a break (Sep- 
tember 29) and hastened to the office of the regional commander of Yakutsk 
(October 25). From there they were called to Irkutsk by Treskin, governor of 
that city. Treskin gave them his support and obtained for them permission to 
to go St. Petersburg. There they were examined by Count Rumiantsev, Minister 
of Commerce. The later condoned their actions. On August 21 the tsar ordered 
that Khvostov and Davydov be not held accountable for the raids, but that 
the complaints about Bukharin’s cruelty be brought before the Admiralty. 
Contrary to these instructions, however, the Admiralty acquitted Bukharin 
and courtmartialed Khvostov and Davydov. Only the record of their outstand- 
ing bravery in the Finnish war saved them from punishment.®! 

The raids of Khvostov and Davydov had jolted the Japanese. “People got 
frightened and did not stay in their places. All thoughtful persons feared for 
the future of their country.” Public opinion effloresced, and different policies 
were eagerly discussed by free-lance writers. When the rumor began to circu- 
late that the Shogunate was planning to permit trade in response to Khvostov’s 


© Tbid., 63-65; Inobe, 219-23. 
™ Sgibnev, 63-65. 
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letter, Hirayama Kozo, one of the critics, pointed out that Khvostov had forc- 
ibly demanded trade relations, that he had threatened Japan with more men- 
of-war, and had generally treated her with contempt. Since Japan did not need 
trade, the demand must be rejected, particularly since giving in, in the face of 
a threat, would damage Japan’s prestige.®? Matsudaira Sadanobu wrote an 
article (Kaibod-dokugen [General thoughts concerning coastal defense]) in 
which he urged that Japan profit from the experience of the Russian attacks 
and build up strong coastal defenses, for “among the foreign barbarians there 
are many such people, spiritually inclined to rob and plunder.” He wrote that 
the foreigners were skillful in conducting wars and used to employing vessels 
on a large scale. They would not launch a haphazard attack on Edo, but would 
plan every step well in advance. They would not come on only one or two 
vessels as had Khvostov and Davydov. 


People who, because they have no other plans or ideas in their head, conceive of an enemy's 
arrival in only the same manner again, will lose all self-control and become panicky when 
they will see the whole surface of the water covered with enemy vessels. Confused, they will 
forget the whole plan of action, unaware of the dishonor they will bring to their country. 
But if the possibility of the appearance of an enemy fleet of more than a hundred vessels will 
be kept in mind and then only ten ships will come, everyone will feel that the enemy is weak 
and can be overcome without any trouble. The roles of host and guest will have changed 
completely and it will not be difficult to expel the latter. It will be even more so if only one 
or two vessels of the type used by the pirates [Khvostov and Davydov] will appear. In that 
case we shall beat them with just the oars....I think it would be extremely deplorable, if it 
were learned in foreign countries that the entrance to our capital remains without defenses. 
In my humble opinion well built fortifications will serve not only to keep the enemy in check, 
but also to maintain the prestige of our country....® 


Because of Japan’s prolonged period of peace, commented Matsudaira, people 
thought that other countries also lived in peace, that they used their guns 
only to shoot birds and animals, that they were afraid of large cannons and 
knew nothing of the art of gunnery. Plans made according to such fantasies 
bring about the most ludicrous results. In reality wars never cease in the 
foreign countries, and people are well versed in military matters. He also said 
that the plans that had been suggested to date had been set forth by people 
who “understand neither beginning nor end.” “Such things can be said only 
by some military advisors who understand nothing about military matters and 
apply peacetime practices to wartime conditions.’ 

All in all the raids of Khvostov and Davydov had had great repercussions 
throughout Japan. Ascribed to the Russian government, as retributory meas- 
ures, they aroused considerable anti-Russian feeling. Many Japanese historians 
still begin their histories of the Russo-Japanese war at this point. But the 
Russian government actually had no knowledge of these raids until after their 
completion. As we have seen, when the Admiralty did learn of them it court- 
martialed Khvostov and Davydov for their highhanded actions. But even then 

“Inobe, 219-223. 


*% Okamoto, 2:75-87. 
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the whole matter was not regarded as particularly important, for the two officers 
escaped all punishment, and no thought was given to making amends to the 
terrorized peoples for the aggression of the two Russian officers. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF GOLOVNIN 


In 1807 the Russian government sent Captain Golovnin on an around-the- 
world expedition on the Diana. His mission was to discover in the Pacific 
ocean unknown lands, contiguous to the Russian possessions in Asia and 
northwestern America, and to chart little-known territories in the same area. 
The expedition started out from Kronstadt as planned, but because of the 
Anglo-Russian break was detained in Simons bay for more than a year and did 
not reach Kamchatka until September 1809. There the vessel was assigned to 
service in the Russian colonies in America (1810) to protect them from corsair 
attacks. In April 1811, however, Golovnin was ordered by the Navy Ministry 
to make a thorough survey of the southern Kuril islands, the Shantarskie 
islands, the southern half of the Okhotsk sea, the Tatary shores, and the Amur 
estuary. The Diana left the Bay of Avachinsk on May 15 and eleven days later 
reached Proliv Nadezhda (Strait of Hope) between Matsuwa and Rashowa. 
By June the islands between Matsuwa and Uruppu had been reconnoitered. 
The inhabitants of the latter informed Golovnin that their island as well 
as all the others to the south of it were Japanese. Having visited Etorofu and 
crossed St. Ekaterina Strait, the Russians cast anchor off the southern extrem- 
ity of Kunashiri (July 18). On the inner coastline of the bay there was a Japanese 
fortress. Golovnin went ashore (July 23) accompanied by Midshipman Mur, 
Pilot Khlebnikov, four sailors, and one Kurilian interpreter. “The Japanese, 
desiring to avenge themselves on the Russians for Khvostov’s conduct, lured 
them into the fortress, tied their arms and legs and sent them to Hakodate 
under heavy guard.”®> There they were put into small cages in a dark shed 
and after seven weeks of painful confinement were taken to Matsumae city. 
Here their condition improved somewhat. The nearness of the sea gave the 
prisoners the idea of escaping. “Knowing the cowardliness of the Japanese” 
they planned to get hold of a vessel and flee on it to Kamchatka. But they 
were recaptured in the mountains on the ninth day and taken back to jail. 
Meanwhile, the Russians aboard the Diana, having learned about the “treacher- 
ous conduct” of the Japanese, had unanimously decided not to leave those 
shores until their comrades had been freed, if alive, and dearly revenged, if 
dead. Under the command of Lt. Rikord, the senior officer aboard, the Rus- 
sians weighed anchor and went up to the fortress. They were met by a salvo 
of shots from the shore batteries. “Defending the honor of his flag,” Rikord 
ordered his gunners to open fire. One hundred and seventy rounds were dis- 
charged from the Diana. One shore battery was demolished, but the city, pro- 
tected by the wall, was not damaged. Finding it useless to continue the can- 
nonade and unable to attempt a landing with only fifty-one men, the officers 


® Sgibnev, Popytki, 67. 
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decided unanimously to sail to Okhotsk and make a full report of events to 
the Admiralty. On July 26 the Diana left the bay of “Treachery” — thus named 
by the Russian officers — and without further mishap reached Okhotsk sixteen 
days later. 

The political situation in Europe was such that the Russian government 
could not send out a large expedition to free the captured mariners. Rikord 
was only ordered to go out to sea again and complete the survey. He was per- 
mitted, however, to stop by at Kunashiri and investigate the fate of his country- 
men. On August 3, 1812, Rikord left once more on the Diana, accompanied 
this time by the brig Zotik. He took along seven Japanese, six of them having 
been shipwrecked off Kamchatka, the seventh one having been kidnapped by 
Khvostov. Slowed down by heavy fog Rikord did not return to the place of 
Golovnin’s capture until September 9. There he sent a letter to the commander 
of the island informing him that the Russians had come without malice and 
that they had brought Japanese waifs and hoped to receive the captured Rus- 
sians in exchange. But the message remained unanswered. On September 16 
Rikord sent two Japanese ashore to inquire about the prisoners. The next day 
one of the two returned with the information that Golovnin had been killed. 
Rikord’s instructions did not provide for measures to be taken in such a case. 
Desirous of learning more about the fate of his comrades Rikord captured 
two Japanese vessels. One of them belonged to the merchant Takataya Kahei, 
who assured Rikord that the Russian prisoners were alive in Matsumae. Hav- 
ing learned this, Rikord desisted from further hostilities, put all Japanese with 
the exception of Takataya Kahei and his retinue ashore, and sailed to Petro- 
pavlovsk, where he safely arrived on the Diana on October 15. The Zotik, how- 
ever, was wrecked off Kamchatka. 

In June 1813 Rikord was off Kunashiri again. Through Kahei he arranged a 
conference with the Japanese. At the meeting he presented a statement of the 
Russian government to the effect that it had had no part in the aggressions of 
Khvostov and Davydov. But the document only bore the signature of Treskin, 
Governor of Irkutsk, and had no seal attached to it. The Japanese, therefore, 
doubted its authenticity and refused to negotiate further until a satisfactory 
certificate was produced. 

Toward the beginning of October Rikord appeared at Hakodate, the place 
designated by the Japanese for the final negotiations, with the specified certifi- 
cate as well as a letter of friendship from the governor of Irkutsk to the gov- 
ernor of Matsumae. New misunderstandings and delays followed, but, with 
the help of Kahei, Rikord finally succeeded on October 19 in obtaining the 
release of Golovnin and his companions. On November 15, 1813, the Russians 
returned to Petropavlovsk.®® 


Most Russian historians vehemently attack the Japanese for their treatment 


* Ibid. Note: The stinginess of the commandant of Okhotsk and his reluctance to allocate 
funds for the above-mentioned waifs gave cause to Treskin’s classical notation on the former's 


report: “Merzavets [Scoundrel]! A fine commander of the distant borders!” (Sgibnev, Istori- 
cheski, 70). 
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of Golovnin. lurii Zhukov (see note 2), whose recapitulation of Golovnin’s nar- 
rative was awarded a Stalin medal, has unscrupulously omitted everything 
favorable Golovnin had written about the Japanese and has left only the worst 


comments in his story to “prove” the innate treachery of the Japanese. Golov- 
nin, himself, however, did not criticize the Japanese too harshly; on the con- 
trary he seems to have understood if not condoned their actions. He considered 
the raids of Khvostov and Davydov “unwarranted acts.’*? He criticized the 
scandalous behavior of the Kurilians who had been sent to convert the Japanese 
to the Russian faith. “ ‘Heavens!’ thought I,” wrote Golovnin, “we are doubt- 
less destined to be punished for the faults of others.”®’ He noted that the real 
reason for the expedition, that is, the charting of Japanese territories, could 
not be explained to the Japanese. ““The Japanese had indeed ample cause to 
suspect our designs, as they did not know the difference between a man-of-war 
and a merchant vessel.”*® Golovnin narrated how he had once tried to con- 
vince the Japanese that the sailors he had sent ashore for fuel had not “‘stolen” 
the wood, since they had left money in exchange and how the Japanese had 
dryly replied: “With us...it is very different; our laws ordain that a man 
must sooner die of hunger, than touch, without the consent of the owner, a 
single grain of rice which does not belong to him.’!°° Golovnin pointed out 
that the Japanese did not hate the Russians and that, when he was held prisoner, 
the common people tried to help him. “Though we were convinced of the good 
intentions of our monarch toward Japan,” wrote he, “and felt conscious of our 
own innocence, we could not exculpate ourselves before a people who possessed 
such strong evidence against us.’’!° 


THE TEMPORARY DISCONTINUANCE OF RUSSIAN ATTEMPTS TO ESTABLISH 
OFFICIAL RELATIONS WITH JAPAN 


The letter from the governor of Irkutsk to the governor of Matsumae, which 
had been brought to the Japanese by Rikord (1813), necessitated the sending 
of another vessel into Japanese waters to call for the requested reply. The 
Boris i Gleb appeared off Etorofu on August 1, 1814, but turned back a week 
later without having awaited the reply that was to be received on that island. 
In 1815 the transport Pavel approached Etorofu. There were six Japanese 
aboard ship: three had been shipwrecked near the Kuril islands, the other 
three had been brought to Kamchatka from California by a British merchant- 
man. But after cruising around for eight days, these Russians also turned back, 
partly because of unfavorable wind and fog, partly out of fear of being cap- 
tured by the Japanese. Their mission uncompleted, they left the waifs in a 
canoe near Etorofu and returned to Okhotsk. In 1816 a letter, addressed to the 
Japanese government and requesting the expected communication, was sent 

“ Golownin, 1:18. 

* Tbid., 106-07. 

® Thid., 29. 
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by Lt. Rudakov, commandant of Kamchatka, to the fourteenth island from 
which natives were to take it to the eighteenth and there attach it to a post 
erected for the purposes. In 1817 the Cossack Usov and five Kurilians were 
sent to that place from the fourteenth island to get the answer. They did not 
return. Four years later their canoe was found overturned near the sixteenth 
island. Convinced of the futility of further solicitation and eager to cut its 
expenditures, the Irkutsk command ordered the discontinuance of attempts to 
establish official relations with Japan. It announced that in the future ship- 
wrecked Japanese were to be sent only to the Kuril islands; from there it 
would be up to them to find transportation home.! 

The Russian attempts to establish relations with Japan, discussed above, 
were primarily economic in motive. Merchants and provincial governors had 
been the prime movers. To be sure, the central government had granted finan- 
cial assistance and had even appointed an official envoy. All in all, however, 
threatening though Russian actions had been in Japanese eyes, the Russian 
government in those years had not displayed any particularly vivid interest in 
Japan. Only when England, America, and other Western powers began to 
establish themselves in China did Russia begin to view Japan from a political 
and military angle. The realization of Japan’s strategic position in the Pacific 
ushered in a new period of Russo-Japanese relations and marked the beginning 
of Russo-American rivalry in that area 


12 Sgibnev, Popytki, 67. 
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HE INITIAL reaction of the foreigner upon his first contact with Chinese 

law and legal system is one of frustration and noncomprehension.! Those 
given to facile generalization are apt to declare either that China is devoid of any 
serious juridical tradition or that it is still in a primitive state of legal devel- 
opment. But both of these conclusions are clearly false since the Middle King- 
dom has a long and complex legal history, and, while certain jural notions of 
responsibility which characterize Western law have not come into being in the 
East,” their absence is not proof of arrested growth but merely that jural prob- 
lems are envisaged in another fashion in the Sinitic body politic. The basic 
fact which the foreigner slowly comes to recognize is that, while the need for 
justice is constant in any culture, in Chinese society it is attained in a unique 
fashion. 

The purposes of this study are two: first, to make more intelligible to the 
Western mind the role of law in modern Chinese society; second, against this 
brief historic background to examine the hierarchy of legislation formulated 
and enacted by the Kuomintang from 1925 to 1946.5 Obviously one must begin 
by looking at what the Chinese themselves consider to be the proper function 
of law in order to arrive at what can be called a true notion of what constitutes 
lawfulness in China. Like Alice in Through the looking glass most of our stand- 
ard terminology undergoes distortion if we attempt to use it as descriptive 
of jural behavior in an alien culture. We must divest ourselves of the comfort- 


9 66 


ing belief that the words “law,” “right,” and “state” subtend the same arc of 


meaning when used about China. This illusion, however, dies a bit hard because 


* The author is assistant professor of political science in Ohio State University. He has 
compiled an annotated list of 500 items entitled Bibliography of modern Chinese law in 
Library of Congress (New York: China American Council of Commerce and Industry, 1945). 

* This was the frank reaction of John Dewey, who, visiting China in 1920, wrote, “Is China 
a nation?” New republic, Jan. 12, 1921, reprinted in Character and events (New York, 1929), 
1:237-43. 

* John Dewey points out Chinese lack of respect for courts and legal proceedings in “The 
new leaven in Chinese politics,” Asia, April 1920, reprinted in Character and events, 1:244—-54. 

* This article was provoked by the author's attempts to understand the various types of 
current law passed by the Kuomintang while serving first in the Chinese Legal Section, Far 
Eastern Unit, U. S. Department of Commerce, 1943-45; second, as attaché to the American 
Embassy, Chungking, 1945-46. It is based largely on Chinese materials which were translated 
under his supervision, chief of which was an extended article by Mr. Shih Shang-k’uan, 
Secretary of the Legislative Yiian, entitled “Legislative procedure since the creation of the 
National Government,” China law journal (in Chinese), 3, no. 6 (1945), 37-46. 
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the six codes which China adopted between 1903 and 1931 were copied from 
French, German, or Anglo-American models.* Further, there is little doubt 
that American political theorists, such as F. J. Goodnow and W. W. Willoughby, 
exerted considerable influence in the drafting of successive national constitu- 
tions terminating in that adopted in 1946. The hard fact that the Chinese imi- 
tated the West largely at the conceptual level, while the body of Chinese juris- 
prudence embedded in custom and practice remains substantially unchanged, is 
best demonstrated by firsthand dealing with Chinese judges, prosecutors, law- 
yers, legislators, and government offcials. Then and only then is the foreigner 
made aware of the marked discrepancy between Chinese lex scripta and lex 
nonscripta.5 The foreigner finds upon arrival in China that though they have 
a case law there is little adherence to precedent; though there are six codes,® 
they are seldom directly enforced or decisive of a cause;? though statutes are 
detailed and frequently impose severe penalties, there is a great latitude and 
leniency in their enforcement;* and finally, though China has a constitution, 
there is no means through the civil courts to restrain an ultra vires act by a 
governmental body.® ; 

Clearly if one encounters such marked difference in the practical operation 
of Chinese and Western law, then one must be equally prepared to find some 


* The best single survey of the tremendous work which the government of China has under- 
taken since the time of the Empress Tz’u Hsi to modernize the vast body of traditional law 
by the drafting and adopting of “six codes” is given by Jean Escarra in an address before the 
Société de Législation Comparée in Paris, May 23, 1930, printed in Bulletin mensuel de la 
Société de Législation Comparée, 59 (July—-Sept. 1930), 407-49. 

* This distinction from Roman and English law is acknowledged to have only an imperfect 
fit when applied to China, but the distinction indicated is that between written and cus- 
tomary law. 

® The “six codes” were adopted by China as follows: commercial laws 1903-05, 1929; Crimi- 
nal Code of Procedure 1912, 1915, 1918, 1919 (articles placed in force piecemeal because of 
the unsettled political state of the country); Criminal Code 1912, 1923, and 1935 (original 
enforcement by Sun Yat-sen with complete revisions); Civil Code of Procedure 1921; Organic 
Law 1928 and 1931; Civil Code 1930-31; see Escarra, passim; also Jean Escarra, Le droit 
chinois (hereafter Escarra) (Paris, 1936), pt. 2, chap. 2. 

7 Law is viewed as a social model or example, not an unconditional rule. “What is in a 
legal code is not enforced,” according to Wang Tchien-sien, Legal principles of ancient China 
(in Chinese) (Shanghai, 1925) as quoted in Escarra, 74. 

*Comment of Sir George Thomas Staunton in his translator’s preface to Ta Tsing leu lee; 
being the fundamental laws, and a selection from supplementary statutes of the penal code 
of China (London, 1810), xxvii. It is the writer’s observation that this free construction of legal 
penalties is still characteristic of modern Chinese enforcement of law. 

*From 1908 to the present the Chinese government has wavered in establishing a check on 
ultra vires acts, except as the Judicial Yiian may be called upon to make a ruling. This 
accords with the continental view that an act of an executive or administrative agency cannot 
be reviewed by an ordinary civil court. The dean of the law profession, Wang Chung-hui, 
pointed out years ago that his country deliberately had copied the jural system of France 
and Germany and not that of England and the United States; Wang Chung-hui, Law reform 
in China (London, 1919), passim. Out of fifteen constitutions and organic laws between 1908 
and 1946 only eight (those of 1913, 1919, 1923, 1925, 1931, 1934, 1936, 1946) embraced the 
notion of unconstitutionality. The fugitive life of the first four documents is described by 
M. T. Z. Tyau, China’s new constitution and international problems (Shanghai, 1918), 19-21, 
and H. G. W. Woodhead, China year book 1920; 1924 and 1926-27 gives three others. Pan 
Wei-tung, The Chinese constitution (Washington, D. C., 1945) gives the text of eleven con- 
stitutions. 
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major differences at the philosophical level. If one remembers that China today 
is the oldest extant continuous civilization it is not at all surprising that she 
still adheres to a customary view of law, and that the attitude of Blackstone or 
John Austin that law is “a rule of conduct given by a superior to an inferior” 
is relatively unknown.!° Indeed, the Confucian view is that politics is entirely 
auxiliary to morals; hence, law is but an administrative means of carrying out 
rites, customs, and imperial orders. Law for the Chinese people is not an auton- 
omous body of rational rules and precedent which is applied uniformly to all 
classes in society,!! as is true in Western Europe and the United States; it is 
merely a tool to bring the more recalcitrant members of society who are not 
open to moral suasion into line with established mores.'? Thus from earliest 
times law was deemed to be primarily criminal and administrative in char- 
acter. When a feudal state in the time of Confucius multiplied its laws, the 
sage declared that its mass behavior had gotten out of hand so that there was 
wholesale violation of custom and morality and such a state was in the process 
of dissolution.'* Both in its origin and development Chinese law was deemed 
as penal and punitive,'* so that its extensive use signified a lamentable de- 
parture of man from the path or course of nature. 


PECULIAR SCOPE OF STATE AND LAW 

To grasp the Chinese meaning of the terms “state” and “law’’ we must also 
understand the close integration of the terms man and nature in that society. 
Just as the Stoics viewed their “law” and “state” as resting upon certain im- 
mutable principles inherent in the nature of both the material and moral 
world, so the classical Chinese thinkers such as Lao Tzu and Confucius saw 
the “state” and “law” as interconnected by natural bonds. But the cultural de- 
velopment of the two civilizations progressively diverged in their respective 
unfoldment. Social thinking in the West took two directions entirely different 
from that taken by China and Japan. The cosmology and psychology of Chris- 
tianity split the world into two halves: the realm of matter and the realm of 
man, so that man and nature were deemed eternally separate. Specifically this 
meant that the West had set man over against nature; the Roman anima and 


W. W. Willoughby, Constitutional development in China (Washington, D. C., 1922), 49. 

4 The exception was the school of Legalists (Fa-chia) of which Han Fei Tzu was the most 
brilliant exponent advocating governance of the state by an external body of rules applied 
uniformly to all persons (K. S. Latourette, The Chinese [New York, 1934], 1:80-83). Detailed 
treatment of this school is given by Leang K’i-tch’ao, La conception de la loi et les théories 
des légistes a la veille des Ts’in (Peking, 1926); J. J. L. Duyvendak, The book of Lord Shang 
(London, 1928); and The complete works of Han Fei Tzu, translated by W. K. Liao (London, 
1939). 

2 Escarra, 69-70. 

ipte.,. 32. 

4 Hu Shih points out in his Development of logical method in ancient China (Shanghai, 
1922), 174-75 that before the fourth century B.c. the Chinese notion of law was largely penal 
hsin, meaning penalties, which under Neo-Mohists influence was supplanted by the word 
fa, meaning model or mold. From standard of measure its meaning was extended to the rela- 
tion of ruler and subject, then conventional social form, and finally to the ordering of people 
or law. 
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Greek pneuma were significantly eliminated from the human scene. Next, the 
rules governing man which arose under Roman law were deemed not only inde- 
pendent of nature, but as constituting an autonomous body of law which could 
be rationally elaborated further. 

Neither of these distinctions ever became current in Chinese thinking. In 
the more than two thousand years of recorded history of that country there 
were only two attempts to employ law as an independent instrument of social 
change. The philosopher Mo Ti, soon after the death of Confucius, starting 
from a premise similar to that of traditional Christianity — that man was bas- 
ically bad and weak — taught that the “law’’and “state” were necessary external 
means of attaining virtue in the individual and order in society. The moral 
activism of Mo Ti and his followers, however, went down to defeat before the 
current social nihilism of Taoism and the humanistic morality of Confucianism. 
The social reforming fervor of the Mohists petered out in epistemological specu- 
lation in the second century B.c., and Confucianism became the state philosophy 
during the Han dynasty. The Legalists were the only other school of thought 
that might have created a body of law independent of morality: Shang Yang, 
Shen Pu-hai, Shen Tao, and Han Fei Tzu flourishing in the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.c. Here again the dominance of the paternalistic humanism of Chinese 
rulers!® and the use of the Confucian classics as the base for civil service exam- 
inations prevented the acceptance of a pragmatic view of law and of the state. 
The primacy of the family and of blood ties, coupled with a “man-centered” 
interpretation of the classical writings,!* has focused Chinese attention on con- 
crete social consequences and bred hostility to any change urged merely on 
the grounds of reason or efficiency. For the Chinese official or judge today, social 
reason is simultaneously a part of and congruent with nature (not an alien 
nature in a mathematically constructed external world) and inclusive of all 
legal and social actions of man. The current Chinese notion of the “law,” 
“right,” and “state” are mortised and tenoned in the very nature of things. It 
is the duty of government officials to interpret this “law” or “right” to man as 
the occasion arises. 


Fung Yu-lan, “Why China has no science,” International journal of ethics, 30 (April 1922), 
passim. This penetrating article suggested to the writer the course of analysis of this and the 
next few pages. 

1° Jean Escarra, Bulletin mensuel de la Société de Législation Comparée, 59:409. China since 
Chou times has pursued the rule of magisterial supremacy as opposed to the Western doctrine 
of the supremacy of law in government whereby government was made independent of the 
personal goodness and capacity of the ruler. These two schools of thought were already 
contending for a following in the time of Confucius. The school which elevated li, or humane 
traditionalism, triumphed. Thus Escarra remarks, “Il n’est pas necessaire qu'il gouverne; il 
suffit qu’il demeure immobile dans sa perfection... .” 

1 Hu Shih, 1-5, declares that the key to Chinese thought since Sung times lies in the various 
interpretations given to the Chinese phrase ko-wu found in the Ta-hsiieh (The great learning). 
Does it mean “to investigate things” (naturalistic knowledge); or does it mean “to rectify the 
mind in order to have intuitive knowledge” (humanistic knowledge)? Because Chines * reflec- 
tion and philosophy turned from natural objects and confined itself to problems of moral 
and political philosophy it developed no natural science. Ko-wu was taken only in its latter 
meaning; Chinese thought became exclusively centered on man. 
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This Chinese outlook upon modern social affairs, the age-long product of 
the slow amalgamation of Taoist, Buddhist, and Confucian world views, has 
confronted us in our commercial and governmental dealings with modern 
China. Since China has been open in some degree to foreign trade for several 
centuries we can no longer very well plead ignorance — say, even that of the 
Lord Napier mission of 1834.15 Specifically in the field of law we are faced 
with an alien view of both “law” and the “state.” To the Chinese jurist and 
lawyer the particularities of the case in hand are always as crucial as the applica- 
ble universal rule. Justice demands in the Chinese mind a weighing of the ch’ing, 
meaning “circumstances or facts,” against the /7,19 meaning “abstract right, prin- 
ciple or rationale.’” While the Chinese have a case law,*° just as we have in the 
Anglo-American world, the citing of an analogous case as precedent does not 
restrict the freedom of the court in arriving at its own independent decision. 
Under the doctrine of t’ien-li jen-ch’ing,» meaning “looking at the whole aspect 
of the case,” the judge or magistrate may in his discretion not follow the prece- 
dent, but recognizing that special circumstances modify the application of the 
general rule, which, if too stringently enforced would work a hardship on one 
of the parties, he may decide the case as he deems right in his heart.?! To the 
untutored foreigner this doctrine of interpretation appears to remove all legal 
certainty where there is a cumulation of analogous decisions. To the Chinese 
legal practitioner, however, certitude is never a desideratum in and of itself. 
No abstract reason can ever sanction a rule of social conduct according to 


Chinese “natural reason.” Malleability to circumstances, rather than rigid 
application of rule, is axiomatic in both social and legal Sinitic relations. 
Western legal systems appear to the Eastern mind both too rigid and didactic 
as well as too inhuman. 

Two basic factors in the evolution of Chinese society have prevented the 
appearance of an independent legal tradition. First, the primacy of family 
and face-to-face social groups has determined legal responsibility (i.e., position 
in the patriarchical social hierarchy fixes liability). Second, the scant differenti- 
ation between public and private rules of conduct (i.e., there was little property 


8 The modicum of preparation of members of presidential missions sent to China both 
under Roosevelt and Truman is well known. Also one might wonder if they were appreciably 
more successful than those sent by England a century earlier. 

This lia should not be confused with the entirely different /i mentioned earlier, meaning 
rite, ceremony, worship due ancestors, or courtesy. See H. A. Giles, A Chinese-English dic- 
tionary (Shanghai, 1912) for detailed use of ch’ing (character 2187) and li (character 6879). 
For Chinese terms used in this article see characters at end of article. 

* Jean Escarra, together with several Jesuit priests has gathered together the decisions of 
the Chinese supreme court. A summary of the facts and rulings are given in Chinese and 
French as follows: covering the years 1912-23 in Recueil des sommaires de la republique de 
Chine (Peking, 1924-26), 3 vols.; covering the years 1928-37 continued in l’Année judiciaire 
chinoise (jurisprudence de la cour supreme de Nanking) (Tientsin, 1933-38), 10 vols. The 
word “jurisprudence” in the foregoing titles is used in its continental sense of law as enforced 
by courts, officials, and daily practice; not in its English sense of history of jural thought or 
legal philosophy. 

*Escarra, Le droit chinois, 409, declares that the central Confucian doctrine causes the 
“state” and “law” to depend upon the personal goodness and capacity of the ruler who by his 
knowledge of universal law keeps the material world in order; see also footnote 16 above. 
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which was not either familial, communal, or state so that civil acts of rental, 
sale, etc., by persons qua individuals were relatively few).2? This unique un- 
foldment of Chinese society has made law throughout its long history the 
bondmaid of morality, the servant of custom, and the factotum of any adminis- 
tration in power. Practically, therefore, the jurisprudence of China has been 
a static element in Far Eastern tradition?’ — a fact very hard for the Western 
mind to grasp, accustomed as it is to the dynamic role of law since the days 
of Rome.** 


The other practical consequence of the two factors mentioned as character- 
izing Chinese society is that with clan, family, guild, etc., dominant socially 
no universal or invariant rule of law could arise. Chinese law accordingly gives 
a maximum place to the “given” and a minimum to “mental constructs.”*5 No 
doubt the hieroglyphic nature of Chinese writing may have accentuated this 
trend vers le concret*® long present in Chinese thinking, influencing in turn 
the elaboration of legal schema.?7 Marcel Granet in his Pensée chinoise explains 
the absence of any logical system in Chinese law as the result of the nature of 
social class relations which precluded the appearance of any unconditional 
rules of social or legal liability.** The observance of traditional propriety and 
morality (li) was the base for all social action and custom.?® Because the uni- 
verse is one, society being part of nature, there is no need for law to place it in 
order.*° On the contrary, suppleness in human rules is desired to fit every hu- 
man situation.*! The stress is on the adaptation of principle or abstract right 
(li) to fit individual cases. Thus we end up with the other practical fact that 


3 Ibid., 74-75. 

3 Ibid., 70. 

* Munroe Smith, A general view of European legal history (New York, 1927), 332-36. The 
author points out that whenever law making and interpretation are left in the hands of social 
face-to-face groups, there is no “general will,” and law reverts to local custom. The description 
is perhaps not too inadept an analysis of Chinese jural relations throughout most of their 
history, except that these “localized laws” possessed a unified setting, namely, a common 
Confucian tradition. 

* Escarra, 69. 

*® A curious parallelism seems to have arisen here between Chinese and modern French 
thinking. A work by Jean Wahl, Vers le concret (Paris, 1932), caused a great stir in continental 
circles somewhat over a decade ago. This same trend in French philosophy has been carried 
still further after World War II by current existentialism. 

= P. Masson-Oursel, “Etudes de logique comparé. Evolution de la logique chinoise,” Revue 
philosophique, 84 (July 1917), 59-76. The French professor of comparative religions observes 
that since the Chinese language has a minimum of grammar with meaning dependent on the 
position of the characters, the result is a broad and dry expository style whose precise mean- 
ing turns upon the method of interpretation of the larger text. Thus, though the Chinese 
language may be serviceable enough to express with some precision its own indigenous con- 
cepts of law, its inherent structure imposes certain limitations on the full representation of 
European jural notions. To the present writer the Chinese language appears to be simultane- 
ously too concrete and too vague for ordinary legal expression and rule making. 

* The writer did not have access to Granet’s work at the time of writing, so Pensée chinoise 
(Paris, 1934), 589-90, as cited in Escarra, Le droit chinois, 70, was used. 

” Tbid., 

® Ibid. 

* Tbid., 76. 

** Matter expounded earlier in connection with footnote 32. 
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“Chinese law is above all...a discrimination of concrete cases without sys- 
tem’’’3 — another surprising conclusion to Western man, accustomed as he is 
to legal logic in the Occident. 

THREE PHASES OF LAW MAKING UNDER THE KUOMINTANG 

With some of the foregoing caveats in mind we are ready to inspect law mak- 
ing procedure under the Kuomintang as it established itself as the National 
Government of China from 1925 to 1946.54 Law making procedure went through 
three phases under the Kuomintang government: first, a period of three years 
from July 1, 1925, until October 8, 1928, when the party, government and 
military establishment were more or less one, and legislative procedure had 
not yet been regularized; second, a period of nearly a decade from October 8, 
1928, to July 7, 1937, when the five yiian were duly established in Nanking and 
a regularized procedure for preparing, debating, approving and promulgating 
laws and regulations came into force; finally, third, a period of almost a decade 
from July 7, 1957, to 1946, characterized by eight years of belligerency which 
entailed some disruption of orderly legislative procedure because special 
legislative powers were given to the Supreme National Defense Council and 
other war bodies.*° 

This initial three-year period from 1925 to 1928 was characterized by little 
or no demarcation between political power (cheng-ch’iian) and governing 
power (chih-ch’iian)* as defined by Sun Yat-sen in his San-min chu-i (translated 
by Frank W. Price; Commercial Press, 1938). During this space of time the 
executive organs of the Kuomintang as well as the legislative bodies were the 
source of law making. Frequently it was difficult to draw a line between what 
constituted a general law and what constituted an enforcing regulation or 
order, though the distinction between general law, fa-lii, and enforcing regula- 
tions or orders, t’iao-li,4 with numerous subclasses thereof, was recognized as a 
fundamental character of modernized Chinese government.** Causes for this 
legal ambiguity also were to be found in the fact that three basic jural ques- 
tions had not yet been answered: first, to what extent that body of constitu- 
tional and statutory law which came into existence from 1911 to 1925 was to 
be accepted or altered by the incoming Kuomintang administration; second, 
the absence of any standardized legal procedure for the drafting and adoption 
of legislation; third, precisely how the two kinds of power, cheng-ch’iian and 
chih-ch’iian, were to be allocated between the executive-administrative branch 
and the strictly legislative branch of the government. 

88 Escarra, 77. 

* These time limits are accepted since they are those of the basic article used by Mr. Shih 
Shang-k’uan as noted in footnote 3. 

% Shih, 1. 

* As already indicated the republic of China after 1911 deliberately copied the jural systems 
of France and Germany. Accordingly the Chinese accepted the principal legal distinctions of 
these two countries; that is, the difference between loi and réglement of France, and gesetz and 
ausfuhrungsgesetz, of Germany, which difference between general law, fa-lu, and enforcing 


regulations or orders, t’iao-li, or ming-ling, was carefully incorporated in the some fifteen 
draft constitutions, organic laws, or programs for China between 1908 and 1946. 
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To some extent each of these causes of legal ambiguity were resolved in the 
three years from 1925 to 1928. These years were a time of extreme flux in both 
structure and policies of the Kuomintang.*? The first and third legal questions 
were answered together by the progressive enactment of organic laws which 
redefined the scope and functions of the principal governmental bodies. To 
tide the government over this period of legal reconstruction, the Central Politi- 
cal Council at its 120th session, 1927, resolved: “Before the enactment and pro- 
mulgation of necessary [new] laws, all substantive and procedural laws and 
other laws and orders previously in force, except for those articles in contra- 
vention to the outlines and principles of Kuomintang or to laws and orders 
of the National Government shall be temporarily applicable in every in- 
stance.”°* Which legal issue should be resolved first: the matter of partition of 
executive and legislative authority, or the matter of legislative procedure? The 
latter item appears to have been chosen for settlement first, since it did not 
involve the answering of any fundamental constitutional questions. Under the 
constitution of the Kuomintang party adopted January 28, 1924, by the first 
Party Congress meeting at Canton,*® all legislative and executive power was 
concentrated in the Party Congress. But when the Congress was not sitting this 
power resided in the Central Executive Committee.4° The actual drafting of 
legislation was usually left to the Political Council or Committee which pre- 
sented the bill to either the Central Executive Committee or to the Kuomin- 
tang Congress for passage. On September 16, 1927, this Central Political Coun- 
cil yielded this drafting function to a central Special Committee.*! The pro- 
cedure for drafting, debate, and enactment of legislation was regularized by 
the Statute of Legislative Procedure promulgated on March 1, 1928, which set 
up a specific process for the enactment of law. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN LAW AND ENFORCING RULE 


This Statute of Legislative Procedure sharply differentiated between general 
law, fa-lii, on the one hand and Kuei-ch’eng and ?’iao-li, enforcing regulations 
or orders, on the other hand. The first type of legislation could be presented 
by the Central Political Council,*? the various organs of the National Govern- 
ment,*® the provincial governments, and the municipal governments; be de- 
bated by the Central Political Council or Standing Committee of the National 
Government with submission in urgent cases to the Legislative Bureau; and 
be promulgated by the National Government within ten days of receipt of the 


* Jermyn Chi-hung Lynn, Political parties in China (Peking, 1930), 70-84 and T’ang 
Leang-li, Inner history of the Chinese revolution (New York, 1930), chapts. 12 and 14. 

* Shih, 2. 

* Arthur N. Holcombe, The Chinese revolution (Cambridge, 1930) gives the English text 
of the constitution as appendix C, pp. 356-70. 

“ Holcombe, 360-62, articles 27-42 of constitution of the Kuomintang. 

“ Shih, footnote 1. 

“Paul M. A. Linebarger, The China of Chiang K’ai-shek (Boston, 1943), 16, 46, and chart 
opposite 331. 

“Shih, footnote 2, enumerates seventeen organs of the National Government. 
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approved bill. Finally the National Government possessed the right to ask for 
a referendum. The second type of legislation might be made by organs of the 
National Government or units of the provincial or municipal government. 
The enforcing rules made by the National Government were called bylaws, 
kuei-ch’eng,¢ whereas those made by the provincial and municipal government 
were called regulations, ti’ao-li.4# 

The second period, from 1928 to 1937, was inaugurated by the passage of a 
series of organic acts establishing the five yiian, certain administrative agencies, 
nine ministries, three committees, and regional administration.*® This was a 
decade of relative tranquility. Article 13 of the Organic Law of the National 
Government of October 4, 1928, which required the joint countersignature of 
the presidents of five yiian,*® was altered by the Revised Organic Statute of the 
National Government (November 24, 1930), so that a law might be promulgated 
upon countersignature of only the president of the Legislative Yiian, while for 
orders only, the countersignature of the relevant yiian was necessary.47 From 
the series of organic law demarcating the authority of the five yiian*®8 and from 
the rules of procedure set up within the several bodies of the National Govern- 
ment a set legislative procedure arose.*® 

In the second period as well as in the first period the basic distinction ob- 
served by twelve constitutions, three organic acts, etc., in modern Chinese law 
was between statutory or general law, fa-lii, and enforcing regulations or orders, 
huei-ch’eng or tiao-li.5” A general law could be submitted by the following 
bodies: Central Political Council or any organ of the National Government in- 
cluding the five yiian.51 The proposing body should accompany the bill with an 
exposition of principles, which the Legislative Yiian could not change.5? Debate 
on the contents of a bill was before the Executive Yiian with possible referment 
to the relevant yiian for consultation.®* After approval by the Executive Yiian 
the general law went to the Legislative Yiian for three readings;** thence the bill 


“Shih, 3. 

“English translation of Organic Law of National Government, dated October 4, 1928, is 
given in appendix E of Holcombe; see also Wei, 241. The entire body of organic statutes of 
1928 with alternate pages of Chinese and French translation can be found in Robert Jobez, 
Organisation du gouvernement nationaliste (Shanghai, 1929). 

*® Holcombe, 374. 

“Shih, 3-4. An English translation of the Revised Organic Statute promulgated December 
30, 1931, evidently a revision a year later of the law cited, is given in the China handbook 
1937-43 (New York: Macmillan, 1943), 88-90; Wei, 256-62. 

** See footnote 45. 

“Shih, 4, states that details are to be found in “Outlines of legislative procedure” passed 
by the Standing Committee of the Central Executive Committee June 23, 1932, and two re- 
visions of July 1932 and April 20, 1933. 

® See material relating to footnote 36 above. 

5 Shih, 4. 

53 Tbid., 5. 

58 Ibid., 4-5. 

Tt was the personal opinion of Dr. John C. H. Wu (Wu Chin-hsiung), head of one of the 
committees in the Legislative Yiian, expressed in 1946 to the writer in Chungking, that once 
“the will” of the Executive Yiian had been ascertained, the role of the Legislative Yiian was 
largely pro forma in framing legislation. 
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passed to the Council of State for promulgation.®* The Central Political Coun- 
cil had power to ask that the Legislative Yiian reconsider and revise a bill not 
yet promulgated, but other organs of the National Government apparently did 
not have this right.5® In the case of budgetary bills or urgent laws the period of 
examination prior to action by the Legislative Yiian was limited to ten days.5* 
In the case of a law establishing the structure of the state, such constitutive or 
constitutional acts were passed by the Kuomintang Party Congress or Central 
Executive Committee thereof, thence going to the National Government for 
promulgation without referment to the Legislative Yiian.5* 

If we now turn to the ordinance power, Shih Shang-k’uan declares that it 
depended upon the method of how a bill was enacted whether it was a general 
law or an order.5® After the establishment of the five yiian in 1928 the enact- 
ment of a bill by the Legislative Yiian and promulgation by the National Gov- 
ernment created a general law, fa-lii, whether it was called a statute, fa; a regu- 
lation, t’iao-li; or a measure, pan-fa.£ On the other hand, a rule enacted directly 
by one of the yiian or their subsidiary organs and promulgated by a minister or 
other official was merely an order, ming-ling,s whether it was called a regulation, 


tiao-li; outlines,®*’ kang-ling;» general outlines, ta-kang,i; bylaws, kuet-ch’eng; 


rules, kuei-tsei; detailed rules, hsi-tse*; constitution, chang-ch’eng'; or measures, 
pan-fa.®" 

Despite the general truth of the earlier observation that Chinese law has not 
developed in a systematic fashion through historic time, since the first estab- 
lishment of a Codification Commission in 1904,6? and especially since Wang 
Chung-hui’s feat in making in 1907 one of the definitive English translations 


% Linebarger, 54-55, points out how the Council of State, Kuo-min cheng-fu, acts purely 
as a solemnizing body for legislation and appointments. 

58 Shih, 6. 

5 Tbid., 5, articles 12-14 of “Rules governing resolutions of Legislative Yiian”; the organi- 
zation of Legislative Yiian is detailed in the China handbook 1937-43, 93-94. 

Shih, 6. Examples of constitutive acts are “Provincial organic general outlines of the 
military council, March 11, 1932”; “Provisional constitution of Republic of China during 
period of tutelage,” etc. 

8 Shih, 7-8. 

®§. Y. T’ang, the translator of Shih’s article, notes that a better word than “outlines” 
might be “principle.” 

"Shih, 7. The meaning of the technical terms describing Chinese ordinances as translated 
by S. Y. T’ang coincide fairly closely with Escarra’s exposition as given in Le droit chinois, 
123-24. Escarra’s translation is in French: T’iao-li— regulation; une acte qui...vient de suite 
aprés la loi; réglement. Kang-ling — outlines, principles; ta-kang — general outlines, general 
principles; principes généraux. Kuei-ch’eng — bylaws; réglement special d’un service public, 
d'un établissement. Kuei-tse — rules; mesures de detail...prisés par [un bureau]. Hsi-tse — 
detailed rules; réglement de detail. Chang-ch’eng — constitution; la charte de commission 
[pour service publique]. Pan-fa — measure; modéles, formes, mode d’execution. 

Escarra enumerates an additional eight types of rules, not given in Shih’s article, which are 
short of law, as follows: t’ung-tsem—régles générales; chien-changn — réglement, régles re- 
sumées; fa-ch’engo—formule, modéle; p’an-lip — decisions, directives...sens technique de 
précédent judiciaire; yiian-tsea — principes directeurs; tsung-tsetr — principes généraux; pan-lis 
— régles; tse-ch’engt — statut d’un service public ou privé. 

* Escarra, Bulletin mensuel de la Société de Législation Comparée, 59 (July-September 
1930), 416. 
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of the Deutsches burgerliches gesetzbuch,® there has been no lack of detailed 
appreciation of French and German law in China. Thus the distinction be- 
tween general statute and administrative ruling was always kept clear in the 
series of constitutions proposed, in the organic acts, and in court rulings. 


MODERNIZATION BROUGHT MULTIPLICATION OF LEGAL TERMS 


The fact that we find some sixteen terms in the Chinese language to describe 
the ordinance power of the government does not necessarily argue that Chinese 
legal notions are vague. Part of this multiplicity in terminology is traceable to 
how Chinese law was modernized. The Japanese government in 1870 estab- 
lished a translation bureau in conjunction with the Dajékan wherein, during 
the next two decades, the French and German codes together with English 
law were put in the Japanese language.®* The Chinese government, on the 
other hand, did not set up such a translation bureau until over a generation 
later, circa 1905, under the direction of Shen Chia-pen; within the next decade 
the bureau turned out thirty volumes of translation of Western law, which 
became a basis for the drafting of the “six codes” for China.® Because some 
of the translations were made not directly from the French, German, or English 
originals, but from earlier Japanese translations, much Japanese nomenclature 
was unconsciously introduced into Chinese legal science. Specifically, the four 
terms, Kuei-tse, hsi-tse, tung-tse, and chien-chang are adapted from the Jap- 
anese.®6 Multiplicity of terminology was also caused by the attempt to find 
Chinese equivalents for Western legal terms. If the disparity between the jural 
traditions of Western Europe and China are recognized, the technical problem 
of finding accurate mediating terms presents some major problems in legal logic 
and philosophy. Since the Chinese jural tradition stresses concreteness and 
eschews abstraction, it is not too hard to surmise why Shen Chia-pen, Wang 
Chung-hui, and their coadjutators and successors resolved the difficulty by em- 
ploying a considerable number of ways of describing the ordinance power. 

Despite this explicitness of Chinese terms describing regulations or orders 
short of law, there remains an ambiguity in the use of the terms ¢’iao-li and 
pan-fa, which may refer either to general law or to ordinances.** In most cases 


*® Edwin M. Borchard, Guide to law and legal literature of Germany (Washington, D.C., 
1912), 72-73, footnote 5, lists this work as The German civil code, translated and annotated by 
Wang Chung-hui, London, 1907. 

*T. Nitobe, Western influence in modern Japan (Chicago, 1931), 71-86, article by Kenzo 
Takayanayi, especially pp. 74-75. 

® Tseng Yu-hao, Modern Chinese legal and political philosophy (Shanghai, 1930), 198, 
quoting from an article by Wang Chung-hui in the Chinese social & political science review, 
June 1917. 

* Escarra, Le droit chinois, 123-24. 

* This ambiguity was noted both by Dr. Y. C. Ho, Dean of the National Central University 
Law School, Nanking, and by Robert T. Byran, Jr., a veteran American lawyer of Shanghai in 
discussion with the writer at the American Embassy. During World War II the printing of 
various legislative acts was frequently incomplete, failing to disclose the originating body and 
process of enactment. In such cases, therefore, the lawyer was presented with a major am- 
biguity in legislative intent. 
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this doubt as to whether a law or an order is intended can be resolved by re- 
tracing the legislative process of enactment. But also the special legal situation 
of 1927 and the decade thereafter must be recalled. During this period Borodin 
was ousted from China, and the Nationalists waged a series of extermination 
campaigns against the Communists.®* T’iao-li was deliberately enacted by na- 
tional provincial bodies, not as enforcing rule but as temporary general law, 
to tide over a transitional situation during which Communist forces were driven 
out of various areas and a legal regime was erected under Nanking control. 

After determining to what category an act belongs, the further question arises 
as to what matters entail a general law and what a regulation or order. The rule 
for general law, fa-lii, is that it should treat matters of national moment and 
scope, matters of substantive law, and matters of organization and structure of 
government.” The rule for regulations or orders, ming-ling, on the other hand 
is that they should be confined to matters of an executory or administrative 
nature. Such rules short of law should “be predicated upon laws; orders may 
not violate or impinge upon laws; matters which should be provided for by 
laws may not be provided for by orders.”’7! 


ADMINISTRATIVE RULE OVERLAPS GENERAL LAW 


We come now to the third period, from 1937 to 1946. Some time in 1937 
before the beginning of the Sino-Japanese War, the Legislative Yiian drafted a 
General Mobilization Act which gave emergency war powers to Chiang Kai-shek 
as head of state.7* But for reasons which are not disclosed this act was never 
put into effect.77 To permit unified prosecution of the war, however, the Su- 
preme National Defense Council (SNDC) was created in January 1939 as the 
top body to direct all the organs of the Central Executive Committee (CEC), the 
five yiian, military boards, and other departments of the National Govern- 
ment.74 The normal process of legislative procedure was now extended to 
include either origination by or submission to SNDC of all bills dealing with 


* Linebarger, 161-70, 174-75; Edgar Snow, Red star over China (New York: 1939), 147-76. 

® The author does not possess the official documents to authenticate this point. It was 
common knowledge, however, among the Chinese legal profession during 1927-37 that the 
viao-li of the period was passed with intent of “temporary law” to be duly superseded when 
quieter times arrived. This opinion was expressed to the author by Chinese lawyers who 
resided both in Nanking and in Canton during the period. 

*®Shih, 8. The Standard Statute for Enactment of Laws & Regulations, promulgated May 
14, 1929, declares the following require statutory bills: (1) amendment or repeal of statute, 
(2) additional action called for in the law, (3) matters affecting organs of government or 
rights and duties of people. 

" Tbid. 

2 Tbid., 10. 

*Shih, 9-10, surmises two possible reasons to be: (1) the Legislative Yiian was in session 
most of year, hence there was no difficulty in passing laws at any time, (2) the Supreme Na- 
tional Defense Committee had power to enact special legislation. 

*Done at the fifth session of CEC; see China handbook 1937-45 with 1946 supplement 
(New York, 1947), 60-61. The SNDC appears to be successor to the Central Political Council 
which co-ordinated top KMT and National Government activities from 1924 to 1938 (China 
handbook 1937-43, 84-85). 
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war measures.*> Chiang Kai-shek, as tsung-ts’ai (party leader), in December 
1941 was granted the right to run the National Government and revise laws 
and regulations as the war emergency might require.*® 

What were the effects of the superimposition of the powers of SNDC and of 
tsung-ts’ai on the process of legislation, the traditional bounds of law and or- 
dinances, and their correct description? The immediate result was that the 
well-established distinction between law and administrative order became more 
and more obliterated, so that the legislative intent and scope of a measure’s 
application could no longer be ascertained from its legal title. Also, the status 
of an embryonic constitutional law in China was imperiled.*7 What had been 
so carefully demarcated in types of law and their appropriate procedure for 
passage under the Standard Statute for Enactment of Laws and Regulations 
promulgated May 14, 1929, could be abrogated by the tsung-ts’ai under his 
emergency war powers after December 22, 1941.75 But, more serious still, during 
the Sino-Japanese War two abuses arose from the acts of subsidiary commis- 
sions and agencies of the National Government, and even of single ministries: 
first, the required practice of submitting laws and regulations to the Legislative 
Yiian was by-passed; second, these bodies sought to regulate matters germane 
to general law by administrative rulings. Accordingly, on June 4, 1943, a 
Standard Law for the Enactment of Laws and Regulations was promulgated. 
By way of instruction to all subordinate organs the National Government ex- 
pounded, under the title “Eight points of principles for readjustment of laws 
and regulations now in force,’’’® the earlier distinctions between different types 
of law and the proper legislative procedure.*® 

The overlapping of the sphere of general law by administrative rule was 

* Shih, 9. 

* The act of the ninth plenary session of CEC December 22, 1941, merely stabilized as nor- 
mal the president’s right to rule by “emergency orders” recognized by article 44 of the Draft 
Constitution of May 5, 1936; Shih, 9-10. 

7 In eleven out of the twelve constitutions proposed or adopted by China between 1908 
and 1946, there was a “bill of rights.” Living still under the influence of Confucian philosophy 
it was unthinkable to the Chinese jurists who drafted these successive constitutions that gov- 
ernmental powers should be inherently limited. Accordingly, the rights and privileges allowed 
to citizens in the constitution were always offset by the enumeration of duties and obligations 
or by the phrase that rights were to be enjoyed “in accordance with law.” (See Pan Wei-tung, 
appendices, and Constitution of December 25, 1946, printed by Chinese news service, 1947.) 

Anglo-American restraint of governmental power, however, is still to be attained in modern 
China. The Chinese habeas corpus act in “Regulation for safeguarding the freedom of human 
person,” July 15, 1944, which was to become effective August 1, 1944, demonstrates this point. 
The eleven articles of the law given in China handbook 1937-45, 265-66, indicates that all the 
National Government has accorded the arrested party is the right that (a) the accused and 
his relatives shall be duly informed of the charge (art. 3), (b) an appeal may be made to the 
superior level of the arresting agency to review the charge (art. 6). It should be noted that no 
right for judicial review of the act of a governmental agency is provided unless the order of 
arrest issues itself from a court. The claim that this is a habeas corpus procedure in the 
Anglo-American tradition would appear to be premature. 

** When the writer departed from China in July 1946 the National Government was pass- 
ing interim legislation to care for the reoccupation of liberated areas. It is to be presumed 
the wartime grant of powers continued at least until then, and probably down to 1947. 

* Shih, 14. 

© Tbid., 12-15. 
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; induced not only by civil disorder, but by a certain amount of interbureau 
; jealousy and jurisdictional rivalry as well. Conflicts between rule making by 

a single ministry and the National Government or between different minis- 
tries have repeatedly arisen. Under the Draft Constitution of May 5, 1936, 


article 79, and under the Constitution of December 25, 1946, article 78, the 


2 Judicial Yiian was specifically empowered to sit as an administrative court “to 
6 unify the interpretations of laws and decrees.”’! From reliable sources it was 
5 reported in 1945-46 that the vice-minister of social affairs, Ho Chung-han, had 
5 infringed the substantive rights of labor unions by certain decrees on labor 
1 organization. The record of the administrative court established in 1932 re- 
r veals, however, no cases of ministerial decrees infringing general law, par- 
Ss ticularly in the field of labor.*? Possibly for reasons of political expediency such 
S suits against a ministry have never been instituted. The labor unions concerned, 
o not desiring to create powerful enemies in the Chinese government, may well 
5 ae . , — . * 
;- have refrained from challenging a ministerial decree by a court proceeding. 
: After surveying all the sources cited ad seriatim it is evident that the dis- 
e tinction carefully set up in modernized Chinese law since 1904 between general 
e law and enforcing rule —employing the Chinese terms fa-lii, statute, and 
a t’iao-li, regulation or subsidiary law, as general law, and sundry types of ming- 
1. ling** as administrative ordinances — was preserved under the Standard Law 
x of 1943. According to articles 1 to 3 statutes, fa-lii, and subsidiary laws, t’iao-li, 
$ had to be submitted to and passed after three readings by the Legislative Yiian*+ 
25 before they could be lawfully promulgated. By article 6 any attempt to regulate 
by rules short of law matters of a general nature was prohibited, while by article 
1S 2 the area proper for general legislation was set out under four heads: (1) “rights 
and duties of the people,” (2) “organization of the various national organs,” 
r- (3) “amendment and repeal of laws,” (4) “those expressly required by laws to 
- be regulated by laws.”*® Nor could rules short of law be used to “controvene, 
08 alter or infringe upon law” according to article 5 of the same law.*® 
hy In respect to ming-ling some eight types of administrative ordinances were 
“e set forth as not requiring reading and passage by the Legislative Yiian. Under 
€ ‘i . : ‘ ‘ . . 
ns the “Eight Points” there were four kinds of rules short of law which could be 
ns § 
Ig, , . = rr — —" 
. “Pan Wei-tung, 295, and Constitution of 1946 printed by the Chinese News Service; Escar- 
a ra, Le droit chinois, 284, describes this activity of the Judicial Yiian. 
on “ Chinese law review, 1933-46 (in Chinese), contains a running summary of all decisions of 
nt. the administrative court. The National Government did not erect the administrative court till 
he November 17, 1932, and it did not come into operation until 1933; see Escarra, Le droit 
nd chinois, 311-16. 
he “Escarra, Le droit chinois, 87-90. The French jurist indicates that the Chinese terms fa, 
no li, and ling have long individual histories stretching back into Chou times. Consult also his 
of footnote 25 on page 16. Details of Chinese legal past are to be found in Shen Chia-pen’s 
he collected works, Shen chi-i hsien-sheng i-shu (40 volumes), cited on p. 495 of Escarra’s bibli- 
ography. 
'SS- “ There is of course the exception hereto created by wartime grant of powers noted above 
ed in connection with footnote 76. 
© Taken from an English translation made at the American Embassy of the Chinese text 
of the Standard Law for the Enactment of Laws and Regulations of 1943. 
i  Thid. 
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enacted by a ministry or subsidiary organ: that is, bylaws, kuei-ch’eng; rules, 
kuei-tse; detailed rules, hsi-tse; and measures of enforcement, pan-fa.8? Addi- 
tionally there were four types of rulings enacted by the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang or the Supreme National Defense Council or 
their subordinate organs: that is, outlines, kang-ling; fundamentals,** kang-yao»; 
general outlines, ta-kang; and principles, yiian-tse.8® Article 7 of the Standard 
Law of 1943 stipulated, however, that kuei-ch’eng, kuei-tse, hsi-tse and pan-fa 
should be submitted for inspection to the Legislative Yiian to see whether or 
not they contained any matter contravening existing constitutions or laws. 
Since China follows the continental rule of construction of the powers of 
government, it would seem improbable that the enumeration of four types of 
administrative rulings in the Standard Law of 1943 and eight kinds of ming- 
ling in the “Eight Points” of the SNDC excluded by inference the possibility of 
ministries or subsidiary organs of the National Government passing orders short 
of law besides those specifically enumerated.®! Shih Shang-k’uan on this point 
merely observes: “other terms [evident reference is to the eight kinds of ad- 
ministrative ordinance just discussed] may on no account be excessively em- 
ployed.’”’®? From this we may conclude that under the Kuomintang from 1925 
to 1946 Chinese law was divided into two basic categories: general law, such 
as fa-lii and t’iao-li, and enforcing rules, sometimes called t’iao-li and at other 
times ming-ling. But though rules short of law were now standardized into eight 
kinds, this action did not appear to abolish or prohibit the continuance of an- 
other eight or more kinds of administrative rulings. 


OTHER SOURCES OF LEGAL UNCERTAINTY 


Finally, in addition to the aforementioned ambiguities, some uncertainty 
has been produced in Chinese law by the inveterate habit of governments 
since the Double Ten Revolution of 1911: first, of continually revising consti- 
tutions and laws; second, while promulgating a constitution or law, of delaying 
its enforcement date for years.®* Such practices were perhaps excusable in the 
instances of the first eleven constitutions®* because of rapid political changes, 
but like reasons do not apply to leaving important areas of substantive law 
uncertain where the legal rule has hung suspended as the sword of Damocles 
over foreign and domestic persons because no enforcing regulation was ever 


* Shih, 14; the detailed definitions are: kuei-ch’eng — organic bylaws; bylaws for handling 
office affairs; kuei-tse — enforcement of laws or orders; rules for meeting; rules for administra- 
tion; hsi-tse — detailed enforcing rules; detailed rules for handling affairs; pan-fa — methods 
designated or enacted for carrying out rules; enforcement measures. 

* This term is not to be found in Escarra. 

® Shih, 14-15. 

 Tbid., 14. 

“ There remain eight kinds of ming-ling listed by Escarra and given in footnote 61 above. 
Kang-yao, it should be recollected, is not given by Escarra; hence, the count is an additional 
nine rather than eight types of rules which might be passed by administrative bodies. 

* Shih, 15. 

* Escarra, 121-22. 

“ Consult footnote 9 above. 
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passed. This unfortunate situation can be illustrated from two diverse fields: 
personal relations and corporation law. The venerable status of concubinage 
lost its last shred of legality in 1935 when under article 239 of the Criminal 
Code, sexual relations of either spouse outside of marriage were declared to be 
adultery.*> But since no enforcing act was ever passed to abolish the “secondary 
wife,” together with the common practice whereby the legitimate wife signed 
an antenuptial agreement with her husband not to prosecute him under the 
criminal law if he took a concubine,® this old institution has been able to 
flourish down to the present. In the field of business enterprise there have been 
three major pieces of legislation adopted by the Chinese government in the 
past thirty years: viz, the Commercial Associations Law passed January 13, 
1914,°7 the Company Law passed December 26, 1929, and the Company Regis- 
tration Law passed June 30, 1931.9 The initial Law of Association of 1914 
was not enforced until several years later,!°° while the enforcement of the Com- 
pany Law of 1929 was not declared in effect until February 21, 1931.1 A still 
greater delay occurred, however, in the case of the Company Registration Law 
of 1931,1°? which was left unenforced for over a decade. In 1943 the original 
Company Registration Law of 1931 was extensively revised, with the Chinese 
government threatening to enforce registration requirements in 1944 as they 
stood.!°? The Company Law passed April 12, 1946, is not open to the above 
stricture, as under its final article it went into force at once.1°* Both the legal 


* Promulgated January 1, 1935, and effective July 1, 1935. Comments on the wisdom of 
bringing about this basic change in Chinese mores are made by Francis S. Liu, “Adultery as 
crime in China,” China law review, 7 (July 1935), 144-47. The issue is discussed further by Marc 
van der Valk, An outline of modern Chinese family law (Peking, 1939), 171, 193, quoting the 
decision of the Central Political Council forwarded to the Legislative Yiian July 23, 1930: 
“Although it [concubinage] actually exists it is inadmissible that the law should recognize its 
existence. The concubine’s position need not be provided for in legal codes or special laws.” 
Under historic Chinese codes, especially the Ch’ing code of 1646, a concubine received legal 
recognition; see Escarra, 104-05, footnote 52. This legal sanction of the “secondary wife” con- 
tinued down to the thirties, since only as the “six codes” were adopted were the relevant 
provisions of the Ch’ing law superseded. 

“Information supplied to the writer by S. Y. T’ang, Dr. Y. C. Ho, and other Chinese 
lawyers. 

“ Text published by Extraterritoriality Commission 1923. 

* British Chamber of Commerce, The Nanking government’s laws and regulations (Shang- 
hai, 1929-39), 5:1-45. The English translation of important Chinese commercial laws passed 
from 1900 to 1935 consists of 27 mimeographed volumes. 

“ For text of the law, see ibid., 5:46-62. The writer’s article entitled “Foreign corporations 
must register in China,” U.S. foreign commerce weekly, July 1, 1944, discusses the registration 
law of 1931 and its revision in 1943, especially as it affected foreign corporations doing 
business in China. 

Francois Théry, Les sociétés de commerce en Chine (Tientsin, 1929), discusses the earlier 
Commercial Association Law of 1914 and the draft of the Company Law of 1929. Since the 
writer does not have Théry’s treatise before him as this is written, the exact enforcement date 
for the law of 1914 cannot be given. 

* British Chamber of Commerce, op. cit., 16:7-12. 

 Tbid., 7:1-11, gives text. The most comprehensive available article on the topic of busi- 
ness registration in China is by P. Tchen Ngan-min and R. H. Mankiewicz, “Le registre de 
commerce en Chine,” Mélanges juridiques de l’université l’Aurore (Paris, 1946), 299-363. 

8 For details consult author's article cited in footnote 99. 

Text procurable from Chinese Legal Section, Far Eastern Unit, Office of International 
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status of a “secondary wife” and corporation legislation are excellent examples 
of uncertainty introduced into Chinese law by prolonged withholding of en- 
forcing ordinances. 

In conclusion, the foreigner finds that the traditional role of law in China 
is an integral part of morality and custom; it is a static element, not a dynamic 
factor in social change; further, it obeys no intrinsic rules of logic but is a 
body of concrete rules without underlying order.!& Following in the jural 
footsteps of France and Germany, Chinese government officials sought to 
modernize their state after 1900 and their laws after 1904. In their constitu- 
tions, laws, and ordinances the Chinese legislators established a sharp and 
clear distinction between law and administrative orders. This continental par- 
tition of law the Kuomintang brought to full fruition in the period from 1926 
to 1946. During the Sino-Japanese conflict from 1937 to 1945 some contusion 
arose because administrative rules usurped the place of law, and ambiguities 
arose in legislative intent from the overlapping of legal terms applied to legis- 
lation. But in 1943 the National Government set out to cure these defects by 
the resolution of the SNDC and the Standard Law of that year. Thus, taking 
the entire period of 1904 to the present we find that legal ambiguities and un- 
certainties when they arose in Chinese law were in most cases the natural con- 
comitant of rapid social and political change, or of the considerable difficulties 
of translating European legal idiom into the alien Chinese jural tradition. 
Specifically, during the period of Kuomintang control from 1926 to 1946 the 
categories of legislation were as clear and unambiguous as a very well-trained 
corps of Chinese lawyers and judges could make them.! 

What is the outlook for the future of Chinese law? If as in pre-Han and pre- 
Sui times the area of China is split either east and west or north and south, the 
need for a set of legal norms still endures.!°%* These forty-four years of effort 
at modernization, the enactment of “six codes,” the adoption of some twelve 


Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. See also Myron Wiener, “Registration of foreign com- 
panies in China,” U.S. foreign commerce weekly, June 8, 1946. 

“5 The Italian Giambattista Vico appears to be the first modern European thinker to grasp 
the notion of “organic unfoldment of history,” exhibiting the interconnection of myth 
and social institutions of which China as well as Greece are outstanding examples. The reign 
of “abstractionism” which settled over Western thought after Descartes, Puffendorf, Grotius, 
et al., never caught on in the Far East where Chinese and Japanese notions of law remained 
concrete. The opposition of Vico to the trends of late Renaissance thought is well discussed 
by C. E. Vaughan, Studies in the history of political philosophy before and after Rousseau 
(Manchester, 1939), 1, chap. 5, especially pp. 210-18, 229-36. In 1948 Vico’s Scienza nuova was 
translated into English by T. G. Bergin and M. H. Fisch (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press). 

6 Wang Chung-hui, John C. H. Wu (Wu Chin-hsiung), Chinese staff of Soochow University 
Law School, et al., were largely trained in Western law either in the United States or in major 
countries of Europe. The best account of Chinese legal educational curricula and institutions 
is given by Escarra, pt. four. Chinese colleges and universities offering instruction in law are 
tabulated on pp. 373-83. 

7" The jural truism that war and civic disorder do not repeal law but merely suspend its 
operation was enunciated by Cicero in the first century B.c. The Roman lawyer living in an 
age, similar to our own, of prolonged war and civil strife reflected extensively on the relation 
of expediency to public morality; consult bk. 3 of his De officiis. 
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constitutions and of three organic laws, etc., all provide a rich arsenal of legal 
forms, procedures, and experience upon which future governments may draw. 
The hope of Goodnow and Willoughby’s generation that China could be swung 
into the path of Anglo-American legal tradition is now rapidly fading. But 
just as neither Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, nor Communist Russia could fully 
abandon their jural past, similarly the heads of the People’s Republic of China 
are still captives of a long and tenacious social tradition. If Communist China 
decides to go still further in the Russian direction of a party étatism, it may find 
it expedient to revive many provisions of the Ch’ing code of 1646,1° since books 
90-30 of that code accord extensive criminal jurisdiction over daily life.1° 
What the commingling of the three strands of Chinese Communism, Sun Yat- 
senism, and Neo-Confucianism will yield in the way of new conception and 
practice in “‘state,” “law,” and “rights” remains for the future to disclose. Im- 
pending legal changes are but part of the last wave of Occidental influence 
which is now washing over the shores of the Western Pacific. 

§ Staunton’s translation has already been mentioned in footnote 8; Escarra also analyzes 
the main features of Manchu code on pp. 100-105 plus footnotes. 

»* Though police surveillance was no novelty in either Yiian Shih-k’ai or Kuomintang 


times, these governments at least did not have the temerity to explicitly specify such power 
in the “six codes.” 
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PONAPE: THE TRADITION OF RETALIATION! 
WILLIAM R. Bascom? 


Northwestern University 





URING the first century of contact with the outside world, the history of 
Ponape has been marked by a series of violent outbreaks against Ameri- 
cans, Spaniards, and Germans. The causes and implications of these surpris- 
ingly effective uprisings, in which two governors of the island were killed, 
have become the direct concern of the American people. Ponape has been gov- 
erned by the U. S. Navy since 1945, and was assigned to the United States by 
the United Nations in 1947 as part of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
Ponape, a high volcanic island in the eastern Carolines, is large only by 
comparison with the neighboring islands and atolls of Micronesia. With an 
area of 129 square miles and a population of 5,500 inhabitants, it accounts 
for one-sixth of the total land mass of the former Japanese mandate. Ponapeans 
lack the seafaring tradition of the Polynesians and the Marshall and Mortlock 
islanders. Even today fishing is confined almost entirely to the lagoon within 
the encircling reef, while in former times knowledge of neighboring islands was 
limited and trade with them was negligible. Nevertheless, Ponape’s culture is 
reminiscent of Polynesia in several ways, particularly in its political structure 
and in the use of kava.* 

Ponape was probably discovered in 1595 by Quiros, although it may have been 
sighted in 1529 by Saavedra, who sailed from Truk, 383 nautical miles to the 
west, to Kusaie, 307 miles farther to the east. Through the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, however, it remained largely out of touch with the rest of 
the world. The end of the native period of isolation may be taken as 1827, when 

‘Read before the Central States Branch of the American Anthropological Association, May 
14, 1949, at Bloomington, Indiana. Acknowledgment for assistance in the preparation of this 
manuscript is made to the Committee on Research of the Graduate School of Northwestern 
University. 

*Dr. Bascom, Associate Professor of Anthropology, conducted ethnographic field work on 
Ponape in 1946 as a part of the U.S. Commercial Company’s “Economic survey of Micronesia.” 
He has published articles on Ponape in the Southwestern journal of anthropology (1948), 
211-21, in the New Zealand geographer (1949), 115-29, and in the Scientific monthly (1950), 
141-50. 

* For further details see William R. Bascom, Ponape: a Pacific economy in transition, US. 
Commercial Company, Economic survey of Micronesia 1946, vol. 8 (mimeographed, Honolulu: 
Pacific Science Board, 1947), 287. Also available on microfilm at the Library of Congress: 
Ponape, E. Caroline Islands, U.S. Commercial Company, Economic survey of Micronesia, 
economic and human resources, vol. 7. 

* Paul Hambruch, Ponape. Ergebnisse der Siidsee-Expedition 1908-1910, II. Ethnographie, 
B. Mikronesien, band 7, 1-3 teilbands, ed. by G. Thilenius (Hamburg: Frederichsen, de Gruy- 
ter, 1932-36), 1:1-2. Hambruch quotes in full, in German translation, from original historical 
sources; Sir Clements Markham (trans. and ed.), The voyages of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros 
1595-1606 (London, The Hakluyt Society, 1914), 2nd ser., 14:113-14; D. M. F. de Navarrete, 
Colleccion de los viajes y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar los Esparioles desde fines del 
siglo XV, vol. 5. Expediciones al Maluco (Madrid, 1837). 
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O'Connell was shipwrecked on Ponape,® although he was told by Ponapeans of 
earlier visits of which there are no records. ‘“That those traditions preserved 
some ungracious memory of the whites is clear from our first reception; that 
they are capable of kindness after they are sure their visitors are weak or harm- 
less, our treatment from them can testify.”® Although the island was visited by 
Lutke in 18287 and the whalers, Evans and White, in 1832,8 O’Connell was not 
rescued until the arrival of Knight on the Spy of Salem in 1833. Captain Knight 
shot a Ponapean bent on stealing and, as the Spy departed, fired a charge of 
nails, slugs, and musket balls into the thickest of a fleet of pursuing canoes.® 

The American whalers. New England whaling vessels called at Ponape for 
food, water, and minor repairs with increasing frequency during the 1830's 
until, in retaliation for ill-treatment, the Ponapeans attacked the whalers. 
Ponapeans today still speak of unfair and unkind acts of whalers in bartering, 
and the names of Ponapeans who were carried away to be sold in America are 
still remembered. The whalers also, after months of rigorous life at sea, ex- 
pected to enjoy their time ashore with native women. In 1836 the captain of 
the Falcon abducted the wife of the chief of Matalanim district. His ship struck 
a reef as he tried to leave Ponape with the chief's wife aboard, and the captain 
and several crew members were killed. Two other ships, arriving a few days 
later, killed two hundred Ponapeans and hanged the chief from a mast as an 
object lesson.?° 

For several years the whaling ships avoided Ponape, but hostilities were 
ended in the 1840’s and relations with the whalers were resumed on a more 
cordial basis. Ponape became the principal whaling base in the Carolines, where 
increasing numbers of whaling vessels wintered during the trade-wind season. 
A flourishing commerce developed in the exchange of provisions for imported 
goods, through which some Ponapeans acquired a taste for tobacco and liquor 
as well as European food and clothing. (Today they say that their desire for 
squeaky shoes was learned from the whalers, and some men still apply kerosene 

5It is not clear whether O'Connell was shipwrecked “at eight months out” from Sydney, 
which he left “in or about the year 1826,” or from New Zealand, where he called four months 
after leaving Australia. James F. O'Connell, A residence of eleven years in New Holland and 
the Caroline Islands. Being the adventures of James F. O’Connell, edited from his verbal nar- 
ration (Boston: B. B. Mussey, 1836), 101-02; also available in a German edition: James F. 


O'Connell, Elf jahre in Australien und auf der insel Ponape. Erlebnisse eines irischen matro- 
sen in den jahren 1822 bis 1833, tr. by Paul Hambruch (Berlin: August Scherl, 1929). 

* Ibid., 202. 

*Hambruch, 1:78; based on Frederic Lutke, Voyage autour de monde 1826-29 (Paris, 1835); 
F. H. von Kittlitz, Denkwiirdigkeiten einer reise nach dem russischen Amerika, nach Mikro- 
nesien und durch Kamtschatka (Gotha: Justus Perthes, 1858), 2:69-77. 

*Hambruch, 1:97; based on Horton James, Nautical magazine and naval chronicle, 1835. 

*O’Connell expressed his indignation at this unnecessary “butchery” by a nervous captain 
and at being called upon to fire on his Ponapean friends. He also predicted that “the crew 
of the next American or English vessel which touches at the islands of Ascension will probably 
be sacrificed in revenge, should they fall, by any inadvertence, into the power of the islanders.” 
O'Connell, 235-38. 

* Hambruch, 1:103-08, 125; based on Nautical magazine and naval chronicle (1847), 127- 
31; F. Michelena y Rojas, Viajes en todo el mundo desde 1822 hasta 1842 (Madrid, 1843). Ac- 
cording to a Ponapean tradition recorded by Hambruch in 1910, the captain refused to obey 
the chief's order to surrender his possessions. 
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to new shoes to make them squeak.) Many whites deserted their whaling ships 
to enjoy the South Seas atmosphere and the traditional hospitality of the 
Ponapeans. Taking native wives, they lived as guests of the chiefs or set them. 
selves up in trade.1! Whaling reached its peak in the 1850's and declined during 
the 1860's; it disappeared shortly afterward in the eastern Carolines, having be. 
come unprofitable in that part of the Pacific. During the Civil War the Con- 
federate cruiser Shenandoah appeared at Ponape and burned three Yankee 
whaling ships at anchor.!* 

One of the immediate effects of contact with the outside world was the intro. 
duction of diseases from the whaling ships. Smallpox, measles, and syphilis 
decimated the population. In 1853 a smallpox epidemic spread from the Delta 
while she was at anchor, killing approximately 3,000 in five months.!* Stone 
house platforms still stand today on the mountain slopes extending back be. 
hind the inhabited coastal areas as evidence of the larger population in the 
native period. Ponape’s population was estimated by Punchard in 1835 as 
15,000,1* by Kubary in about 1855 as 5,000,15 and in a mission report of 189] 
as 1,705.18 Since that time there has been a slow but steady increase to the 
present figure of 5,500;!7 but for a while there was considerable possibility 
that the people of these islands might be destined for complete extinction. 

The American missionaries. In 1852 representatives of the Boston Mission 
(American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions), a Congregationalist 
organization which had already Christianized Hawaii, arrived on Ponape.!s 
They had been preceded by a French Catholic priest who died on Ponape a 
few years after his arrival in 1838.1 The priest was not replaced, but the 
Protestant mission expanded rapidly and its influence dominated the island 
until the beginning of the Spanish administration. Resenting the presence of 
this new pious element, the white residents spread the idea that the missionaries 
were responsible for the severe smallpox epidemic which broke out shortly 
after their arrival, but the suspicions of the Ponapeans were overcome by the 
success of Dr. Gulick’s vaccinations.?° 

“ Hambruch, 1:108-68; based on Das ausland, no. 27, 1870; Skogman, Erdumseglung der 


kdniglischen schwedischen fregatte “Eugenie” (Berlin, 1856); Fisquet, “Bericht des Offiziers der 
‘Danaide,’” Annales maritimes et coloniales, 1845; Michelena y Rojas, Viajes; Andrew Cheyne, 
A description of islands in the western Pacific ocean (London, 1852); Scherzer (ed.), Reise der 
osterr. fregatte ‘Novara’ um die erde (1864-66). 

#2 F. W. Christian, The Caroline Islands. Travel in the sea of the little lands (London: 
Methuen, 1899), 24; Hambruch, 1:188. 

8 Tadao Yanaihara, Pacific islands under Japanese mandate (London and New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1940), 43; Hambruch, 1:150, 172-73. 

* Hambruch, 1:99; based on Horatio Hale, U.S. exploring expedition, vol. 6. Ethnography 
and philology (4th ed., Philadelphia: Sherman, 1846). 

* Yanaihara, 43. 

8 Thid., 43. 

7 Bascom, Ponape, 9; based on U.S. Military Government census of 1946. 

*® Theodora Crosby Bliss, Micronesia. Fifty years in the island world, a history of the mis- 
sion of the American Board (Boston: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
1906), 15. 

* Hambruch, 1:110; based on Skogman, Erdumseglung. 

” Bliss, 36-38; Hambruch, 1:173-74. 
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Through teaching crafts and domestic science, and through the introduction 
of new varieties of useful plants, the missionaries won the increasing confidence 
of Ponapeans. In a Ponapean home where I was a dinner guest in 1946, my 
hostess apologized for a sumptuous meal of breadfruit, yams, bananas, pork, 
and Samoan crabs by explaining that she would like to have baked a pie or cake, 
as the American missionaries had taught her to do, but that since the war they 
had not been able to buy canned fruit, sugar, or good flour. The missionaries 
devoted special attention to the Ponapean chiefs who, after being converted, 
abolished native religious practices for their entire districts. 

In contrast to the whalers, the American missionaries represented a strict 
Puritan element. They preached the evils of native dress, native religion, polyg- 
amy, sexual laxity, alcohol, tobacco, kava, tattooing, painting the body with 
turmeric, long hair (for men), and all forms of activity on the Sabbath. Amer- 
ican clothing was adopted and the traditional methods of making bark cloth 
and native sails were forgotten, with the result that the Ponapeans are com- 
pletely dependent today on imported cotton. Tatooing and the use of tum- 
eric have also died out. 

Only a few Ponapeans of the royal class, and a small number of women who 
had become prostitutes and mistresses of the whalers, had any difficulty in con- 
forming to the missionary ideas about sexual morality. Polygyny was permitted 
only to certain high-ranking district chiefs, and only a few women of royal birth 
enjoyed freedom in extramarital relations. If anything, mission standards were 
less exacting than the strict moral code enforced among the commoners. Divorce 
was impossible under Ponapean law, and even the remarriage of widows and 
widowers was prohibited for those who had been married with full Ponapean 
ritual. The gradual acceptance of divorce on Ponape is directly associated with 
the disappearance of these ceremonies and particularly the custom of infant 
betrothal, which was condemned by the missionaries. 

Tobacco and alcohol, which some Ponapeans had learned to use through the 
whalers, were also condemned, along with kava drinking. Today, few Protes- 
tants either smoke or drink. Those who are members of the YMCA (or “Jugend- 
bund,” as it is still known) cannot drink, while those who refuse to use alcohol, 
kava, and tobacco are known as “Congregationalists” or members of the “Associ- 
ation of No Smoking” (Pwin en Sota Simok). Protestant families spend six hours 
in church on Sundays and the rest of the day in idleness. Even the cooking of 
food in the Ponapean oven is taboo, though leftover food may be warmed up 
for Sunday meals. In spite of this strict code of behavior, the American mis- 
sionaries are fondly remembered on Ponape, and their return was eagerly ex- 
pected when Ponape came under American rule. 

The Spaniards. On July 27, 1886, the Spanish flag was raised on Ponape when 
a warship called to claim the island. On March 13, 1887, Spanish officials, fifty 
Philippine soldiers, twenty-five convict laborers, and six Capuchin priests ar- 
rived to set up an administration. Within five days the Spanish priests estab- 
lished a Catholic mission in Kiti district, a stronghold of the American Protes- 
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tants. The work of building the town of Colonia (“Colony”) was begun, and 
American mission property in this area was taken by the government as a site 
for the administrative settlement. When the head of the American mission, Mr, 
Doane, protested, he was deported to Manila on June 16, 1887.21 Competition 
between Protestant and government-supported Catholic missionaries broke 
into open warfare between the natives and government troops. 

On July 1, 1887, less than four months after the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
people of Net and Sokas (Jokaj) districts massacred a detachment of soldiers, 
They captured Colonia and slaughtered 58 of its defenders, including the 
Spanish governor. According to one account, this attack was in retaliation for 
Mr. Doane’s deportation.*? According to another, the soldiers had been sent 
out to round up Ponapean laborers who had deserted the construction work at 
Colonia in a body because they had not been paid, following the embezzlement 
of the payroll by a Spanish overseer.*3 Willing to call things square, the 
Ponapeans approached the Catholic fathers and the Spanish commander ask- 
ing forgiveness, and until the Spanish replacements arrived four months later, 
they supplied the survivors of the Spanish garrison with food and water.*4 

The new governor declared a general amnesty, apparently through the in- 
tercession of the Catholic fathers, and Net and Sokas districts were converted 
en masse to Catholicism, but the other three districts remained Protestant 
strongholds. Mr. Doane returned to Ponape, his release having been secured 
through diplomatic pressure, and an American warship put in an appearance at 
the request of the Protestants. Two years of peace followed, during which the 
Spaniards built and fortified Colonia, began roads to Kiti, Matalanim, and U 
districts, and established Catholic missions alongside the Protestant mission 
headquarters. 

On June 25, 1890, a group of soldiers engaged in erecting quarters next toa 
Protestant church in Matalanim district were attacked, and twenty-eight of 
them were killed. This outbreak was finally suppressed five months later, with 
the loss of thirty-two more Spanish troops, after the strongholds in Matalanim 
had been bombarded and stormed from two cruisers and two transports.” 

An American corvette arrived during the hostilities in 1890 to investigate the 
complaints of the Boston Mission. Upon the recommendation of its command- 
er, and at the insistence of the Spanish governor, all American missionaries 
withdrew from Ponape. They were transferred to Kusaie, where the Boston 
Mission continued its activities without interruption until 1941. Today the 
population of Ponape is divided about equally between Protestants and Cath- 
olics. Net district nearest Colonia and about half of Sokas and U, the two 
adjacent districts, are Catholic, while the southern part of the island is 
Protestant. 

Occasional skirmishes and assassinations of soldiers continued until the 


* Christian, 24; Bliss, 114-15; Yanaihara, 20; Hambruch, 1:199-200. 

# Yanaihara, 20; Bliss, 116. 

= Hambruch, 1:198-200. 

* Civil Affairs Handbook, East Caroline Islands, OPNAV 50E-5 (U.S. Navy Department, 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 1944), 19. 

* Ibid., 19; Hambruch, 1:208-23; Christian, 25-26. 
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Spaniards finally withdrew from Ponape. In 1898 and 1899 Spanish troops and 
warships were engaged against Ponapean Protestants who attacked a Catholic 
church in Matalanim during the Spanish-American war. This disturbance con- 
tinued until less than three months before the arrival of the Spanish ship bear- 
ing an American flag and the interim government.”® 

The Germans. Following the defeat of Spain in the Spanish-American war, 
Ponape was purchased by Germany in 1899. Peace, which had been restored by 
the Germans, lasted until October 18, 1910.27 On the previous day the German 
overseer of a road gang had ordered a member of Kawath clan to be beaten 
with a wire-lined rubber hose for laziness or insolence, or perhaps both. When 
the road gang, in protest, did not return to work the next day, the overseer and 
the chief surveyor set out to round them up. When they appeared in Sokas 
district at the home of the man who had been beaten, it was assumed that they 
had come to inflict further punishment. His clan members came to his rescue 
and fighting broke out. Before the day ended, the German overseer, the chief 
surveyor, the governor’s secretary, and the governor himself lay dead. 

The surviving Germans barricaded themselves in Colonia, where they were 
joined by a large number of Ponapean supporters from other clans and other 
districts. Members of the Kawath clan from other districts came to help their 
people in Sokas, and a seige was laid which lasted for two months until German 
reinforcements arrived from New Guinea. With the help of fire from the war- 
ships Emden and Niirnberg and the cruiser Cormorant, the seige was broken 
and the island of Sokas was captured. Members of the Kawath clan escaped 
through the German machine-gun barricade to Net district on the main island, 
and made their final stand in Nankawath. Driven from this stronghold, they 
hid in the mountains until the German troops were recalled to Colonia, and 
then they came in voluntarily to surrender, after four months of fighting. 
Seventeen were executed and 426 were exiled to Palau, until they were later 
repatriated by the Japanese. 

This outbreak has generally been interpreted as a native rebellion in protest 
against German modifications of land tenure or the regulations affecting district 
labor and taxation.?§ Both of these changes, on the contrary, are widely ap- 
proved today, and Ponapeans explain the outbreak as the result of the cruelty 
and wickedness of two men: the German overseer, whose acts were immediately 
responsible, and Governor Boeder, who was shot with his secretary when they 
appeared in Sokas. Ponapeans say that Boeder used to question Ponapeans at 
trials with a drawn revolver pointed at them, which he shot off in their faces 
to frighten them. When he traveled about the island he flew into a rage if he 
stumbled on a stone or coconut, threatening to beat his guides and carriers for 
not having properly cleared the path. They were told by Girschner, the German 
doctor at that time, that Boeder was mentally unbalanced, and that he had 
killed many natives in Africa, where he had spent twenty-five years before com- 
ing to Ponape. 


* Hambruch, 1:228-30. 
= Tbid., 301-08; Civil Affairs Handbook, East Caroline Islands, 20. 
* Yanaihara, 132; Civil Affairs Handbook, East Caroline Islands, 20; Hambruch, 1:298-302. 
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Conclusion. Far more effective than neighboring Micronesians in their open 
resistance to foreigners, the Ponapeans’ outbreaks of violence have followed 
the pattern of clan vengeance. Ponapeans were taught not only to love their 
clan members but also to come to their aid in time of need. Besides giving 
economic assistance, the clan sought revenge for the death, injury, or public 
disgrace of its members. Blood feuds between clans were socially approved 
and were permitted to continue until the chiefs decided that the guilty had 
been punished. The clan was, in fact, allowed by society to act as an instru- 
ment of justice. 

In the case of the war with the Germans, this pattern is quite clear. Fight- 
ing broke out when members of the Kawath clan came to the aid of a clansman 
they believed to be in danger. They were joined by clan members from other 
districts, while Ponapeans from other clans gathered in Colonia to support 
the Germans. They made their last determined stand at Nankawath, the legend- 
ary home and place of origin of the Kawath clan. Only temporarily, during 
the seige of Colonia, when actually there was little fighting, did the outbreak 
assume the character of a district war against the German administration. 
Even so, the people of Sokas were rallied to the fight by their war leader and 
most influential chief at that time, who was himself a member of the Kawath 
clan, and they deserted when the German reinforcements attacked Sokas. 
The “Sokas rebellion,” as it has been called, is more accurately described as 
the “Kawath war.” 

For the attacks on the whalers and the Spaniards, where historical accounts 
are contradictory and where details are not clearly remembered today by the 
Ponapeans, the case is not so evident. In the Spanish period there was a back- 
ground of Protestant-Catholic rivalry, as there was a background of economic 
reforms in the German period. Yet in all the outbreaks of the pre-Spanish, 
Spanish, and German periods, the importance of specific incidents is apparent. 
These, rather than any general dissatisfaction with broad policies, set off the 
uprisings. The restricted nature of the opposition groups bears out this inter- 
pretation. There have been no island-wide uprisings against foreign rulers, and 
the dangers that such might occur seem to have been exaggerated. 

In spite of what seems to have been a widespread disapproval of Japanese 
conduct on Ponape during World War II, and in spite of incidents which 
might have justified retaliation, there were no outbreaks during the Japanese 
period. This may have been due to a fear of superior military might, to the 
weakening of ties between clan members, or to a combination of several causes. 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake for the present American administration 
to assume that the Ponapeans today are incapable of action or insensitive to 
injustices to their fellows, however quick to forgive and however mild, modest, 
and retiring they may appear. We can, by an enlightened administration and 
by just and considerate treatment of the Ponapeans as individuals, maintain 
the reputation enjoyed by Americans because of the early missionaries, and 
gain the loyalty and gratitude of these people, for whom we have assumed 
responsibility in the name of our own security and safety. 
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LEWIS HODOUS, DECEMBER 31, 1872 — AUGUST 9, 1949 
Lucius CHAPIN PORTER 


Beloit, Wisconsin 





EWIS Hodous in both experience and achievement was a remarkably bal- 
anced and integrated personality. He experienced, understood, and ap- 
preciated the influence and value of three great national cultural patterns, and 
he united significant elements of each one in his mature outlook on human life. 
He combined, without internal conflict, religious devotion and scientific scholar- 
ship; while with all his keenness of mind and scientific objectivity he was per- 
sistently concerned in generous and kindly relations with individual persons. 
In achievement he was an effective and distinguished Christian missionary in 
China, a notable teacher of religions in America, and an outstanding Sinologist, 
contributing greatly to the development of Chinese and Asiatic studies in the 
United States. 

Born in Bohemia, December 31, 1872, the son of John and Mary (Bons) 
Hodous, he absorbed for ten years the patterns of life and outlook of that central 
European home of liberty. Freedom and Christian faith were the major influen- 
ces of that setting, with the added elements of appreciation for music and beau- 
ty. He came with his parents to America in 1882. They settled in the Bohemian 
colony of Cleveland, Ohio. In the Bohemian district old-world patterns were 
continued by the parents. Homes were still sealed for winter to avoid con- 
tamination; pictures of John Huss and the Virgin Mary hung in the homes in 
honorable proximity. But the children attending the public schools were in- 
troduced to the new American patterns of life. In addition to the influences of 
school life Lewis Hodous had the advantage of the guidance and inspiration 
of Rev. Henry A. Schauffler, who, after missionary service under the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Turkey and in Bohemia, had 
become superintendent of Slavonic work in the United States. Dr. Schauffler 
encouraged interracial relationships by enticing people from Euclid Avenue to 
assist in his Sunday school and other work for Bohemians. This work developed 
into a training school and is now continued as Schauffler College. In Dr. 
Schauffler’s Sunday school Lewis Hodous gained the foundation for his lifelong 
Christian convictions and inspiration for missionary work. There, too, he met 
Anna Jelinik, whom he married in due time. He was a brilliant student in 
school work and was at the top of his high-school class. He showed the courtesy 
and modesty that were always characteristic of him when he asked the principal 
to give first honors at graduation to a girl who was but a quarter-point ahead. 
Working his way through Western Reserve University he received the B.A. 
degree in 1897. 


He had already decided to enter the Christian ministry and went directly 
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from Cleveland to Hartford Theological Seminary for his further training in 
Christian doctrine. Here again he made a notable record, and, in addition to 
receiving the B.D. degree in 1900, won the scholarship for study abroad. He 
spent a year in Germany in the university at Halle, gaining the advantages of 
further European experience and scholastic methods. His intellectual power and 
qualities of character had been noted by Dr. Douglas Mackensie, President of 
the Hartford Seminary, who selected him for a post on the faculty. But Lewis 
Hodous was determined on missionary service abroad and had applied to the 
American Board for appointment. He was accepted and assigned to its Foochow 
mission in China. Ordained September 18, 1901, he was married to Anna Jelinik 
on October 7, and together they sailed for China. 

The Hodouses were first stationed at Ponasang, where they lived from 190] 
to 1904. After finishing language study Lewis Hodous was assigned to the train- 
ing of Christian preachers in the Mission’s theological seminary. He became 
president of the seminary in 1902. In 1904 it was moved to Foochow. His work 
was marked by thoroughness, devotion, and inspiration. He was particularly con- 
cerned in cultivating Chinese leadership, giving much time to personal guidance 
of his students. He fostered efforts for union in higher educational work among 
the societies engaged in Protestant missionary work, following a well-established 
American Board tradition. The seminary became a Union Seminary in 1911, 
with the support of the Methodist and other missions at work in Foochow, with 
Lewis Hodous still the president. He continued to work for united missionary 
work and was active in organizing with other missionary colleagues the Fukien 
Christian University. The Methodist Bishop Lacy of Foochow wrote of Dr. 
Hodous: “To him, perhaps more than to any other individual, may be at- 
tributed the vision, tact and persistence which resulted in the establishment of 
Fukien Christian University.” In collaboration with Rev. E. C. Jones of the 
Methodist mission, land was bought, the other missions were won over to the 
union plan, and the first faculty was selected. Mr. Hodous withdrew from the 
presidency of the newly formed institution in favor of Mr. Jones on the ground 
that the latter was a better organizer, another example of unselfish appreciation 
of others. He remained a member of the Board of Managers of the university 
while in China, and in America was a member of the Committee of the As- 
sociated (later United) Board for Christian Colleges in China, to which he gave 
much wise counsel. The first Chinese president of F.C.U., Dr. Y. S. Lin (Lin Yu- 
shu), was one of the students to whom Lewis Hodous had given much help. 
Together they translated Thorndike’s Principles of education; through their 
association Lin studied education and caught Lewis Hodous’ spirit to become 
a great Chinese educational leader. 

While building up the early ministry of the Foochow churches by his teach- 
ing Mr. Hodous had found a growing interest in Chinese history, thought, and 
culture, and he began the careful, sympathetic observation of Chinese customs, 
ways of life, and religious festivals that were to be expressed in his later con- 
tributions to Sinological literature. This interest led him to spend his first fur- 
lough (1909-10) in study at Leiden, under the great Dutch Sinologist de Groot, 
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receiving thus a specialized scientific training that few of his missionary col- 
leagues attained. With this equipment in scholarly outlook and methods of 
study he was prepared on his return to China to put his observations and study 
of Chinese religious practices on firm ground by the use of Chinese documentary 
records and expositions to supplement and interpret his own experience. From 
1912 to 1919 articles from his pen appeared regularly in The Chinese recorder 
and the Journal of the north China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, dealing 
with important popular religious festivals, deities worshipped by the masses of 
the people, and detailed accounts of religious observances, all of which are 
especially valuable now because the practices thus reported are largely dying 
out under modernizing influences. 

In 1917, just before going on his second furlough, he received the call from 
the Kennedy School of Missions of Hartford to become professor of Chinese 
culture, and he accepted the post for which he had been wanted sixteen years 
earlier. He had insisted on thorough training for the job, as well as fulfillment 
of his desire to share in Christian work abroad. He remained at Hartford to the 
end of his working life. For part of the time (1926-41) he was concurrently pro- 
fessor of the history and philosophy of religion at the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation, of which the School of Missions was a part. In 1943 he became emeritus 
professor. His skill in teaching, his personal interest in each student, his eager 
interpretation of Chinese culture, and, withal, the impress of his learning, his 
humor, and his gracious and stalwart personality won the love and admiration 
of generations of students. In addition to his teaching and research work in the 
school at Hartford he was called on for lectures on Chinese religion and phi- 
losophy at Yale Divinity School and Union Theological Seminary. For a number 
of years (1924-28) he was the lecturer in Chinese philosophy at Columbia 
University. He received the degree of D.D. from Western Reserve University in 
1919. 

During his Hartford period Dr. Hodous made two visits to China. The year 
1920 was spent in China continuing his Buddhist studies by making visits to 
temples in Peking and attending lectures by the Monk Tai Hsii, the notable 
leader in the movement to revitalize Buddhist faith and show its significant 
spiritual message for modern as well as ancient China. With a former Hartford 
schoolmate, Rev. William Mather, he visited Wu-t’ai Shan, one of the five sacred 
mountains of Buddhism — a walking trip for careful temple study. In 1934 he 
and Mrs. Hodous spent the summer at Karuizawa in Japan, where he lectured, 
and then went on to China. He gave a series of lectures in the College of Chinese 
Studies in Peking, which, for many of those who heard him, were a fascinating 
introduction to the cultural heritage of China and an inspiration to their 
own further study. After visiting the Mass Education Movement center at Ting- 
hsien as guests of Dr. James Yen, Dr. and Mrs. Hodous journeyed westward 
around the world. 

In the bibliography accompanying this article will be found a list of the 
books and articles that contain the published fruits of Dr. Hodous’ research and 
study. His special interest in Buddhism is evident. In his small handbook on 
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Buddhism and Buddhists in China (1924), the addition of “Buddhists” to 
Buddhism shows his prevailing concern for the actual, popular practices of 
religion, as well as for the official doctrines and documents. He was eager to 
know how a religion worked in the lives of people. He had begun an inde- 
pendent study of Chinese Buddhist terms before a friend told him that Dr. 
William Edward Soothill of Oxford was also working independently on the 
same project. Instead of becoming rivals and competitors, as many scholars 
in the same field have done, these two were happy to combine their strength 
in the common task. The resultant Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist terms 
(1937) is an essential tool for students in the field of Buddhism, marking a great 
advance over previous publications. But there will be need to supplement it 
as progressive scholarship brings better understanding and fresh material to 
light. There is need for much work in the field of Chinese philosophical and 
religious terminology. Folkways in China (1929) integrates his studies in the 
life of Fukien people and their customs and is a source book for social studies. 
His editing of the book, Careers for students of Chinese, was a part of the work 
he did, after 1929, as a member of the Committee for the Promotion of Chinese 
Studies in the United States, which was organized in that year by the American 
Council of Learned Societies. He took an active part in the work of this com- 
mittee for several years. The effect of the work of that committee is to be 
found in the increasing attention given to Chinese and Far Eastern studies in 
American academic circles. Slowly the provincial neglect of the history and 
cultures of Asia by supposedly educated Americans is being overcome. A pro- 
motional committee is no longer needed, but the new generation of scholars 
must press on through their Far Eastern Association to win wider recognition 
of the necessity of knowing Eastern as well as Western cultures if there is ever 
to be a peaceful global world. 

Gifted with a keen artistic sense, sensitive to Chinese art and poetry, Lewis 
Hodous was an interpreter of Chinese culture who could add charm and humor 
to his devoted scholarly and Christian service. He was marked by quiet reserve, 
patience, tact, and courtesy. Physically powerful, he was fond of long hikes and 
distance swimming. His learning was respected but never paraded. Not talk- 
ative, he was, nevertheless, a good conversationalist, with a quiet twinkle of the 
eye that was reassuring and infectious. 

After his retirement from teaching Dr. and Mrs. Hodous lived at Northfield, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Hodous died July 12, 1947. Dr. Hodous died in the home of 
his daughter at Northfield August 9, 1949. They are survived by two sons and 
a daughter. 

Lewis Hodous stands in the line of those great-souled Americans, such as 
Elijah C. Bridgman and S. Wells Williams of his own American Board, who 
went abroad to carry the Christian Gospel, and became, in that service, in- 
formed and expert interpreters of Chinese life and culture to their own country- 
men, master builders of understanding between East and West, and leaders in 
cultural exchange. 
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WASHINGTON’S CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


DANIEL C. BUCHANAN* 





U-tsu-ku-shi-ki 
Bi-ka-fu no sa-ku-ra 
Shi-ju nen ka-na! 


How beautifully What beautiful trees 
Fair Washington’s cherries bloom! Fair Washington’s cherries are! 
Two score years they’ve grown. Think of them always. 


* This poem was inspired by the notice in April 1950 that Mr. Yukio Ozaki, a liberal 
parliamentarian, now 91, who as Mayor of Tokyo forty years ago sent the Japanese cherry 
trees to Washington as a gift to the American people to express Japan’s gratitude for Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s mediation in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, had sent a 
memorial poem to Washington about the cherry trees in blossom. Mr. Ozaki’s poem, a tanka, 
is on exhibit in the Library of Congress. Mr. Buchanan’s poem is a hokku of seventeen syl- 
lables: five in the first line, seven in the second and five in the third. The English version 
also follows the hokku form, but because of a play on words in the first and third lines of the 
Japanese (characteristic of Japanese verse), two English versions of somewhat different mean- 
ings are possible. Dr. Buchanan is a foreign affairs officer of the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
in the Department of State. He is author of “Inari: its origin, development and nature,” 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, ns. vol. 12; “Some mikuji of Fushimi Inari Jinja,” 
Monumenta Nipponica, vol. 2, no. 2, and numerous other studies on religion and culture in 


Japan. 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 
Prepared by WILMA FAIRBANK 


All of the following material was received prior to July 20, 1950. 





THE FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION 


As a result of the generous financial help given by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Adloff the association’s monograph series is in the process of being initiated. 
The first monograph will be Delmer M. Brown’s study of Japanese currency 
between 1432 and 1601, and it is expected to appear in the fall of 1950. Re- 
visions in Edwin G. Beal’s manuscript, which was originally scheduled to be 
first in the series, could not be completed in time to meet the new printing 
schedule. 

Derk Bodde has been appointed association representative on the Local 
Arrangements Committee for next year’s meeting which will be held in con- 
junction with the American Oriental Society on March 27-29, 1950, at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Members wishing to present papers should write 
to the Program Chairman, Hyman Kublin, Department of History, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, New York. Laurence Sickman has replaced Alexander C. 
Soper on the Program Committee, and Marion J. Levy, Jr. has been added to 
the committee. Earl Swisher has been appointed chairman of the Membership 
Committee because of the illness of Dr. Haring, and Arthur F. Wright has be- 
come associate editor of the Quarterly. 


The Joint Committee on Oriental Collections in the U.S.A. and Abroad 
of the Far Eastern Association and the American Library Association has 
issued a mimeographed report of its sectional meeting at the FEA annual meet- 
ing at Ann Arbor, April 12, 1950. In addition to the minutes and resolutions 
of the meeting, the report reproduces in its appendices the following papers 
of general interest to specialists in this field: Edwin G. Beal, Jr. (Library of 
Congress), ‘““The cooperative cataloging of Chinese and Japanese books,” and 
“International exchange of persons” (with special reference to his experience 
as a member of the U.S. Education Survey Mission to Japan, July 1949); Robert 
B. Downs (Illinois), “International exchange of books” (reviewing current 
exchanges of publications between institutions in the U.S. and the Far East); 
and Warner G. Rice (Michigan), “The training of librarians for work with col- 
lections of Far Eastern books and other materials.” Copies of this report are 
available from the chairman of the Joint Committee, Charles H. Brown, 317 
Lynn Ave., Ames, Iowa. 


INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill., reports the following news of 
Far Eastern studies and appointments: Harold P. Ford completed his Ph.D. 
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degree in international relations during the summer of 1950. His thesis dealt 
with “Russian diplomacy, Count Witte and the peaceful penetration of China, 
1894-1904.” Charles O. Hucker has been appointed instructor in Chinese in 
the Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures. He will specialize in 
Chinese history, institutions, and culture of the Ming and Ch’ing periods. He 
obtained his Ph.D. degree at the University in the spring of 1950, the subject 
of his thesis being “The Chinese censorate of the Ming dynasty including an 
analysis of its activities during the decade 1424-1434.” Ilza Veith, Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins, is lecturer in the history of medicine in the Division of the 
Social Sciences. Her special field of interest is the history of Japanese and 
Chinese medicine. She has translated Huang ti net ching su wen: the Yellow 
Emperor's classic of internal medicine (Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1949) and has written a number of articles relating to medicine in the 
Far East, such as “Medicine in Japan,” CIBA symposia, 11 (Feb.—March 1950), 
1190-1220. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., reports as follows on persons who 
have just completed or are now completing their graduate work in the fields 
of Far Eastern history and economics: Conrad Brandt has completed with 
Schwartz and Fairbank a volume of selected documents and commentaries on 
the history of Chinese Communism and, as a research fellow of the Russian 
Research Center, is continuing to develop his dissertion in political science 
on Comintern relations with China in the 1920’s. Chao Kuo-chiin, who has 
been completing his dissertation on Communist land economics at Cornell, 
will be a research fellow in the Russian Research Center and a bibliograph- 
ical assistant in the Regional Studies Program on China during the com- 
ing year. Ellsworth C. Carlson has completed his doctoral dissertation on 
the history of the Kailan Mining Administration and has taken a position 
in the Department of History at Oberlin. Roger F. Hackett is doing a doc- 
toral dissertation in modern Japanese history on the career of Marquis Yama- 
gata. Harold C. Hinton has completed his doctoral dissertation in history 
on “The grain tribute system of China, 1845-1911; an aspect of the decline of 
the Ch’ing dynasty,” and has taken a position in the History Department at 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. Marius B. Jansen has completed his 
Ph.D. in history with a thesis on “The Japanese and Sun Yat-sen” and has taken 
a position at the University of Washington. Joseph R. Levenson, in his third 
year as a junior fellow at Harvard, has completed a manuscript for publication 
on “Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and the mind of modern China.” Ssu-ming Meng has re- 
turned to China after preparing for publication his dissertation for the Ph.D. 
degree in history and Far Eastern languages on “The organization and func- 
tions of the Tsungli yamen.” W. Rhoads Murphey has completed his Ph.D. in 
geography with a dissertation on “The economic geography of Shanghai; the 
role of water transport in the growth of the city,” and has taken a position at 
Ohio State University. Douglas Paauw has completed his Ph.D. in economics 
with a dissertation on “Chinese public finance during the Nanking govern- 
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ment”; in the coming year he will be an instructor in economics at Harvard, 
giving a course on the economics of China, and also an instructor in the Re- 
gional Studies seminar on China. Ralph L. Powell is completing his Ph.D. in 
history on the modernization of Chinese armies, 1895-1912, and has taken a 
position as lecturer in the Department of History at Princeton. Robert K. Sakai 
is preparing a dissertation in history on the problems of education in modern 
China. Benjamin I. Schwartz has completed his Ph.D. in history and Far Eastern 
languages with a dissertation on “Communist in China until the rise of Mao 
Tse-tung”; he has been appointed instructor in history at Harvard and a re- 
search fellow of the Russian Research Center. Dr. Schwartz will develop a course 
on “The intellectual history of modern China.” He completed this spring, with 
Conrad Brandt and John K. Fairbank, a volume of documents and commen- 
taries on the history of Chinese Communism. Charles John Stanley, a fellow of 
the Social Science Research Council, is developing his dissertation on the 
growth of credit in the modern Chinese economy for the Ph.D. in history and 
Far Eastern languages. Mrs. E-tu Zen Sun, who received her Ph.D. in history 
with a dissertation on “Britain and the Chinese railways, 1902-1911,” has taken 
a position in Baltimore as an instructor at Goucher College and a participant 
in the Mongol research program under Owen Lattimore at The Johns Hopkins 
University. Toshio G. Tsukahira has completed his Ph.D. in history and far 
eastern languages, with a dissertation on “The sankin Kotai system,” and has 
been appointed instructor in history at Harvard and a fellow of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute to give a course on modern Japan. 

Three specialists in Chinese language from the Department of State com- 
pleted a year of advanced training at Harvard during the summer, Foreign 
Service Officers Stephen Comisky and John Holdridge and Public Affairs 
Officer Paul Frillman, under the auspices of the Foreign Service Institute. 


The University of Michigan has sent two additional research workers to its 
Center for Japanese Studies’ field station at Okayama, Japan. Both are students 
of anthropology, Edward Norbeck and John B. Cornell, who have just finished 
their preliminary examinations for the doctorate. Joseph K. Yamagiwa of the 
center’s faculty and chairman of the Department of Oriental Languages and 
Literatures plans to leave for Japan in the late summer to write a series of 
comparative studies of Japanese and English literature. Shird Hattori, professor 
of Linguistics at Tokyo Daigaku, will be at Michigan during Yamagiwa’s ab- 
sence and will offer a special course in “Altaic languages.” Professor Robert B. 
Hall, director of the center, has returned from Japan. 


The University of Montreal, Montreal, P.Q., Canada, announces the estab- 
lishment in the academic year 1950-51 of a Centre d’Etudes Orientales. The 
center is under the direction of Mme N. V. Nicolas who received her training 
at the Ecole des Langues Orientales and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Chinoises 
in Paris. The center offers one-year courses in Chinese (by Fathers Morin and 
Tcheng) and in Japanese (by Fathers Langlois and Inamochi), a course in Far 
Eastern geography by Robert Garry, and two courses taught by Mme Nicolas: 
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religions and philosophies of the Far East and the history of China and Japan. 
Students at the center are candidates for the certificate (B.A. not required) 
at the end of one year’s study, or an M.A. at the end of two. Courses in the 
civilizations of India, Indochina, and Indonesia are planned for the future. 


The Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations, South Hadley, Mass., 
in its third session, June 25—July 22, 1950, presented the following discussions 
by Far Eastern specialists: Lauriston Sharp (Cornell), “Cultural resistance to 
change”; Edwin O. Reischauer (Harvard), “Whither occupation in Japan?”; 
William L. Holland (Institute of Pacific Relations), “Japan’s place in the world 
economy”; Owen Lattimore (Johns Hopkins), “The U.S. ponders the Far 
East”; Shannon McCune (Colgate), “Geographic bases of regional groupings”; 
Soedarpo Sastrosatomo (Indonesian Embassy), “Struggle for independence in 
Southeast Asia”; and John K. Fairbank (Harvard), “Lessons of the China crisis.” 


Oberlin Far Eastern Conference, Oberlin, Ohio. The third consecutive con- 
ference on Far Eastern affairs, sponsored by the Forum Board, the Oberlin-in- 
China Memorial Association, and the Mead-Swing Foundation, was held at 
Oberlin College on April 13 and 14, 1950. The general topic this year was 
“The revolution in Asia,” presented as follows: Chan Wing-tsit (Dartmouth) 
and Donald G. Tewksbury (Columbia), ““How does Asia’s revolution involve 
the U.S.?”; Werner Levi (Minnesota), “The meaning of the revolution in 
Southeast Asia”; Dr. Chan “The impact of Marxism on China,” and Dr. Tewks- 
bury, “Concluding views on the significance of the Far Eastern revolution.” A 
student committee was chiefly responsible for working out the conference sub- 
jects, and the conference promises to be an annual forum. Mimeographed 
copies of the addresses and discussion may be obtained for 30¢ from the Oberlin- 
in-China Memorial Association, Men’s Building, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Publication of Chinese studies in Peking. Recent correspondence from Peking 
indicates that “Henri Vetch is thinking of returning to publishing and is 
negotiating with the Garden Court publishing firm in Shanghai to reprint 
Read’s work on the Pen-ts’ao Kang-mu. Studia Serica has a new issue but will 
probably cease publication with Franke’s departure for Hamburg. The index 
to the Hsiin-tzu is out, and the learned journals of Tsinghua and Yenching 
Universities are coming out slowly, though Monumenta Serica may stop en- 
tirely. Plans are under way for the publication of an English edition of the 
writings of Mao Tse-tung. Prof. Ch’ien Chung-shu of Tsinghua is reported as 
one of the scholars to be in charge of the project.” 


University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. The following news of personnel 
has been received from the Far Eastern and Russian Institute and the De- 
partment of Far Eastern and Slavic Languages and Literature: Nicholas Poppe, 
who joined the department a year ago, will teach introductory, classical, and 
colloquial Mongolian, besides two courses under the institute on Mongolian 
literature and culture, in continuation of the development of the Inner Asia 
Project. Hsiao Kung-chuan arrived from China last fall and is giving courses 
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on Chinese social institutions and Oriental political thought. Laai Yi-faai has 
joined the institute for the summer and is extending his studies on the part 
played by the pirates of Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces in the Taiping 
insurrection. Li Fang-kuei has been appointed professor of Far Eastern and 
Slavic languages and literature. Marius Jansen joined the faculty of the de- 
partment this fall as assistant professor of Japanese history. Hellmut Wilhelm 
has been promoted from lecturer to associate professor of Chinese history and 
literature. John M. Maki has been promoted from assistant professor to associ- 
ate professor of Japanese government and politics. Stanley Spector is complet- 
ing his dissertation on the economic basis of Li Hung-chang’s power. He has 
recently been granted an extension of his predoctoral area research fellowship 
from the Social Science Research Council for research on modern Chinese 
economic history. Under the terms of the new grant he will undertake post- 
doctorate research and training in London in consultation with Professors 
Richard Tawney and Otto van der Sprenkel of the London Schools of Eco- 
nomics and Oriental Studies, respectively. He will continue work on the de- 
velopment of Chinese industry and commerce under bureaucratic sponsorship 
and control. Ethel D. Kastner, instructor in the department, is completing a 
doctoral dissertation on the Yunnan Mohammedan rebellion, 1885-1875, and 
the administration of the Yunnan governor, Ts’en Yu-ying, on the basis of 
contemporary Chinese sources. 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., has appointed Mr. John 
Thompson instructor in political science beginning in the first semester of 
1950-51. Mr. Thompson, who has been doing graduate work and teaching 
at Columbia University in the field of Far Eastern politics, will offer the 
courses on this subject and on the U.S. in the Far East which were formerly 
given by Professor Frederic A. Ogg. 


PERSONNEL 


Archie J. Bahm, professor at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N.M., issued the first number of a mimeographed Oriental philosophy news- 
letter in May 1950. The focus of this issue is on news items regarding Indian 
philosophy. The editor proposes to publish “an occasional newsletter” with 
the possibility in mind that there may eventually be formed an Oriental phil- 
osophical society. 


Derk Bodde has been promoted from associate professor to professor of 
Chinese at the University of Pennsylvania. Peking diary, a record which he kept 
of his recent year in China as a Fulbright research fellow, is scheduled for 
publication by Henry Schuman in the fall of 1950. 


Cora DuBois, anthropologist and author of The people of Alor and Social 
forces in Southeast Asia, left the Division of Research, Far East, of the Depart- 
ment of State in March 1950 to join the World Health Organization for one 
year. She is currently on a field mission for WHO in Southern Asia. She will 
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return to academic work in the fall of 1951 as professor of anthropology at 
the University of California. 


Gustav Ecke became visiting curator in the Academy of Arts at Honolulu 
in December 1949. In May 1950 he was appointed professor of Oriental art 
in the University of Hawaii. He is a specialist in Chinese architecture and 
furniture who has resided in Peking for over twenty years. 


Werner Levi, associate professor of political science at the University of 
Minnesota, is taking a year’s leave of absence of which he will spend several 
months in India, the remainder in Europe. 


Lal Chand Mehra, lecturer and specialist on India, Pakistan, and Southeast 
Asia, offers a course each semester on Southeast Asia in the twentieth century 
under the university extension program of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


Edwin O. Reischauer has been promoted from associate professor to pro- 
fessor of Far Eastern languages at Harvard University. His book, The United 
States and Japan, was published by the Harvard University Press in July 1950 
as one of the American foreign policy library series edited by Sumne: Welles. 


David N. Rowe has been promoted to professor of political science at Yale 
University, effective July 1, 1950, and resumed as of that date his former re- 
sponsibilities as director of graduate studies in Far Eastern studies at Yale. 


Donald H. Shively has been appointed assistant professor of Oriental lan- 
guages at the University of California at Berkeley. He will give courses in 
Japanese language and literature. He completed in the summer of 1950 his 
three-year junior fellowship at Harvard University which he devoted to research 
in the field of Japanese literature of the Genroku period with particular em- 
phasis on Chikamatsu Monzaemon. He has also been carrying on studies in 
the history of the Meiji period. 


William Skinner, graduate student in anthropology at Cornell University, 
spent the winter of 1940-50 in Chengtu in western China. He planned to leave 
in July to return to the U.S. via Southeast Asia. 


Ssu-yu Teng has been appointed assistant professor of Far Eastern history 
at the University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. He will teach Far Eastern 
history and language courses, beginning in September 1950. He plans to trans- 
late into English Li Chien-nung’s Chung-kuo chin-pai-nien cheng-chih shih, 
which he reviewed in the May 1950 issue of the FEQ. During the past year he 
has been doing research in Chinese modern history and lecturing in the 
Regional Studies Program on China at Harvard University. A draft volume, 
China’s response to the West: a documentary history 1839-1923, has been com- 
pleted by Dr. Teng, John K. Fairbank, and E-tu Zen Sun as part of a project 
initiated by the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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Shina Bukkyé no kenkyu (Studies in Chinese Buddhism). By Tokiwa Datjo.> 
Tokyo: Shunji-sha shohaku-kan, 1938-43 (Showa 13-18). 3 vols., 2, 15, 520; 
4, 14, 498; 3, 10, 430 p. 13.80 yen. 


Tokiwa Daij6 (1870-1945) is best known to Western scholars through the 
Shina Bukkyoé shiseki’ (Chinese Buddhist monuments) (5 vols., Tokyo, 1926- 
31), on which he collaborated with Sekino Tadashi.< A parallel work by the 
same authors, the Shina bunka shiseki4 (Chinese cultural monuments),? is less 
well known. Inspired by his wide travels in China and his efforts to date and 
analyze Buddhist monuments, Tokiwa was, for some fifty years, a pioneering 
scholar in Chinese Buddhist history. Probably his major contribution in this 
field is his Shina ni okeru Bukky6é to Jukyé Dékyde (Buddhism in China in rela- 
tion to Confucianism and Taoism),* a massive account of the relations, con- 
flicts, and interactions — on the philosophic, religious, and ideological levels 
—of the three main currents of Chinese thought. Also of major importance 
are his Gokan yori so sei ni itaru yakugyo sodrokut (A general catalogue of trans- 
lated Buddhist scriptures from the Later Han to Sung and Ch’i)* and his Busshd 
no kenkyus (Studies on the Budda-nature.)® 

The three volumes here reviewed include a selection of the articles which 
Tokiwa published in Japanese learned journals up to 1936; several have been 
revised for their appearance in this collection. Though these volumes contain 
only a part of Tokiwa’s total output, the articles included may be regarded as 
representative of his most significant work.® There is an obvious advantage in 
having these articles, which appeared in many different journals, collected in 
three compact volumes. It is of course regrettable that wartime restrictions had 
an adverse effect on the physical make-up of the books; except for the first 
printing of volume I, they are extremely ugly, though still usable volumes. 
Tokiwa’s articles, as collected here, may best be considered in categories. 

Textual studies. In this category is his study of the Sutra in forty-two sectionsi 
(1:57-121). Although this article first appeared some years ago, Tokiwa did not 
take account in his revisions of the excellent critical work of Pelliot in his 
“Meou-tseu ou les doutes levés,” TP (1920), 255-433. It may be said that in 


1 There is an English version of the text in 5 vols., Tokyo, 1926-38. 

* Twelve cases of plates and twelve vols. of text, Tokyo, 1939-41. 

® Tokyo, 1930 (iii, x, 750, 28 p.), being vol. 13 of the Téyd-bunko ronsé. It has an excellent 
index. 

* Tokyo, 1938 (iv, xxviii, iv, 1013, 42 p.), with full index. 

5 Tokyo, 1930 (v, xviii, 590, 12 p.); see Bibliographie Bouddhique (hereafter BB), 4-5 (Paris, 
1934), no. 373. 

*For Tokiwa’s biography and bibliography of his books and articles up to 1931 see the 
commemorative volume in his honor, Tokiwa hakase kanreki kinen bukkyé ronsoh (Tokyo, 
1933), noted in BB, 7-8 (1937), 28. 
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general Tokiwa did not make use of the works of Westerners in his field. 
Further articles in this group are the three on the date and authorship of that 
tremendously influential treatise the Ta-ch’eng ch’i-hsin luni (2:25-128). Here 
Tokiwa argues for the Indian authorship of the work and deals with those 
scholars who maintain it to be of Chinese origin. Anyone wishing to study 
this problem should not overlook these articles. Likewise of importance is his 
study of problems related to the Surangama siitra (2:1-24). His study of the 
Pao-lin chuank (2:203-326), a work completed in 801, is a critical examination 
of the T’ang dynasty meditation sect’s account of the “patriarchal succession” 
from Maha Kasyapa to Hui-neng.? The question of the authorship of three 
important T’ien-t’ai treatises: T’ien-t’at fa-hua hsiian-t shih-ch’ien yao-chiieh; 
T’ien-t’'ai fa-hua su-chi i-chiieh,™ and Ma-ha chih-kuan lun hung-chiieh suan-i. 
occupies 2:129-202. Tokiwa distinguishes two monks named Fa-sui® and shows 
that the works discussed were written by the ninth-century Chinese monk of this 
name and not by the twelfth-century Japanese monk of the same name. A study 
of the syncretist Li Shun-fuP (1185?-1231?) is found on 2:429-50. On the border 
line between this and the following category is his essay entitled “The mental 
contemplation of ‘Beholding the Buddha Within’ with special reference to 
Bodhidharma’s Hsiieh-mo lun,4 Wu-hsing lun," and Kuan-hsin lun’’s (2:351-79). 
There is no attempt here to analyze the Bodhidharma legend and to distill its 
historical content. Tokiwa, as the most casual reader soon discovers, was both 
scholar and pious Buddhist. This often leads to uncritical acceptance as fact 
of what is merely legend. 

Philosophical and doctrinal studies. The first essay in this group is a relatively 
slight study of the teachings of T’ien-t’ai Ta-shih (531-97) together with a brief 
historical sketch of Mt. T’ien-t’ai (1:247—74). “Tu shun’st view of the Dharma- 
dhatu” (1:275-305) is a more important analysis of a key concept of the Hua- 
yen school as formulated by its founder, who lived 557-640. ‘““The Buddhist con- 
cept of fu-t’ien" (2:471-98) takes up the complex of beliefs and practices which, 
in Buddhism, aim at the attainment of future felicity for oneself and for others. 
The contribution of Ling-yiiY (518-605) to the formation of the “Three stages 
teaching of hsin-hsing’* —a doctrine whose apocalypticism brought it pro- 
scription — occupies 1:179-98. Tokiwa studies Kukai’s relation to the doctrines 
of the Hua-yen school in an analysis of a work attributed to him: the Ji-ji 
shin-ron* (1:435-52). The essay entitled ‘““The problem of the Buddha-nature” 
(3:248-300) appeared in the same year as the large book noted at the beginning 
of this review and is of secondary importance. A short but interesting article 
entitled “Illusoriness as the key concept of the Mahayana world-view: from 
the Ch’eng-shih school’ to the T’ien-t’ai school” appears in 2:327-49. 

Historical studies. In this category we find two general sketches of Chinese 
Buddhist history (1:1-13 and 3:1-70). His periodization, as it appears in his 
later essay, is as follows: (1) period of preparation, ca. 67-420 a.v.; (2) period 


* See the précis in BB, 7-8 (1937), 509. See characters for Hui-neng in the glossary of Chinese 
names in K. S. Latourette, The Chinese, vol. 2. Characters found there are not given in this 
article. 
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of study, 420-580; (3) period of construction, 580-750; (4) period of fulfillment, 
750-1120; (5) period of continuance, 1120- the present. His “Summary sketch 
of Chinese Buddhism” (3:117—73) treats the expansion of Buddhism in China 
region by region. These three articles would serve as an adequate general intro- 
duction to the history of Chinese Buddhism, though they do not sum up the 
results of the latest research as does such a work as Michihata Rydshii’s Chigoku 
Bukkyosh (Chinese Buddhist history) (2nd ed., Kyoto, 1948.) The essay en- 
titled “The special characteristics of Chinese Buddhism” (3:71-116) is mainly 
a contrast between Chinese and Japanese Buddhism and consequently is of 
less interest to a Western than to a Japanese reader. 

On more limited historical subjects Tokiwa wrote voluminously. A study 
of the Emperor Ming of the Han’s search for Buddhism occupies 1:15-56. 
Although this article first appeared in 1920, ten years after Maspero’s important 
study of the same legend, Tokiwa makes no use of the earlier work.’ Many 
of the conclusions, however, are identical. The essay on Hui-yiian (334-416) 
(1:123-53) and that on Tao-an# (1:314-85), Seng-lang,4»> Kumarajiva, and the 
thought of their age (1:155-77) are largely superseded by the writings? of 
Tsukamoto Zenryu* and Miyagawa Hisashi.*4 The article entitled “The de- 
mand for a Bodhisattva Buddhism at the end of the Northern Chou and the 
beginning of Sui” (1:211-45) remains important, but it should be read along 
with Tsukamoto’s recent article on the Northern Chou persecution of Bud- 
dhism.'° Tokiwa’s own essay on the persecution of Buddhism in China (2:381- 
428) suggests that the term fei-shihe was usually used for Taoist attacks based 
on conflicts of prestige and that the term p’ai-fo*f was used for Confucian at- 
tacks on ideological grounds. In another essay Tokiwa distinguishes and de- 
scribes the careers of two princes,!! both patrons of Buddhism, who bore the title 
Prince Ch’ung-i.28 One was Wang Shen-chih,*" Prince of Min, and the other was 
Ch’ien Hung-ch’u,?i King of Wu-yiieh, dethroned by the Sung in 978 (2:451-70). 
Two long articles are devoted to a study of the patriarchal succession of the 
Hua-yen school (1:307-434).!* “In the footsteps of ancient worthies” (3:175—244) 
describes the activities in China — as seen in archaeological remains — of three 
great traveler-monks: T’an-luan*) (476-542), Chien-chen or Ganjin** (687-763), 
and Shdgen#! (1295-1364). Another article which draws upon Tokiwa’s tre- 
mendous knowledge of monuments is his study of the Ch’ing-lung Temple?™ 
located, in the T’ang dynasty, in the southeastern part of Ch’ang-an (1:473-88). 
He regards this temple as the home of Chinese Tantrism, and it was long a 
Nalanda for Japanese Buddhist monks.!’ A brief article on Shan-tao (d. 681), 
the formulator of Amitabha pietism, appears in 1:453-71.14 


§See Maspero in BEFEO, 10 (1910), 95-130. 

*See, for example, Tsukamoto’s Shina Bukkyéshi kenkyi Hokugihen (Kyoto, 1942), 10-56, 
and Miyagawa’s Rikuch6é shiikydshi (History of religion in the Six dynasties) (Tokyo, 1948). 

®See TOhd gakuhd, 16 (Kyoto, 1948), 29-101. 

* BB, 2 (1931), 193. 

* BB, 7-8 (1937), 366-67. 

* Chou Yi-liang, “Tantrism in China,’ HJAS, 8 (1945), 331-32. 

*A basic work dealing with Shan-tao, Fa-chao,ao and the development of this sect is 
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Miscellaneous. Perhaps the most important of the works of Tokiwa which 
does not fall into the categories so far considered is his long study of individual 
works and commentaries and their inclusion in or exclusion from the Chinese 
Buddhist canon. He relates the problem of canonical status to the clash of 
sects, political and personal factors, etc. (3:301-94). For archaeologists and 
epigraphists his study of the phrase t’ien-shou-kuo4 as it appears in mortuary 
and votive inscriptions is of value; his assembled texts seem to show that the 
term referred to a variety of Buddhist heavens (1:199-209). One of the striking 
innovations of the strong-minded Empress Wu of the T’ang (reigned 684-705) 
was the introduction of new terms and new characters. Tokiwa studies these 
(3:395-430). In “Divers aspects of Chinese Buddhist culture” (1:491-520) 
Tokiwa sketches the relations between leading monks and temporal rulers in 
the building of cave temples and the carving of siitras on stone.!® 

This sketch of the contents of Tokiwa’s collected essays may perhaps indicate 
the breadth of his interests. In every branch of the study of Chinese Buddhism 
he was something of a pioneer. As is sometimes the fate of a successful pioneer, 
he lived to see younger men develop differently, and, in many fields, outstrip 
him. Specialization, not omnicompetence, is the rule among the younger 
scholars. This has meant that though none can claim a wider knowledge of 
archaeological material and the texts of Chinese Buddhism, many have pro- 
duced more thorough studies on limited aspects or periods. Thus, for example, 
Hayashiya Tomojir6* is probably a better bibliographer of Chinese Buddhism; 
Mizuno Seiichi,*s a better historian of Chinese Buddhist art; and Tsukamoto 
Zenryii, a more perceptive historian of the Buddhism of the Nan-pei and T’ang 
periods.1¢ 

Younger scholars generally show much greater interest in the social and 
economic aspects of the history of Chinese Buddhism. Though they are by 
no means materialists, they seem less interested in such things as “patriarchal 
successions” and more interested in a specific type of Buddhism in relation 
to the social and institutional life of a given period.17 

There has been a steady improvement, since Tokiwa began writing late in the 
Meiji period, in the methods of presenting the results of research. Techniques 
of documentation and annotation have improved, and writing has gained in 
clarity and conciseness. Tokiwa’s own works, up to a point, reflect this prog- 





Tsukamoto Zenryai, T6 chiki no Jédokydap (Pure Land Buddhism of the mid-T’ang) (Kyoto, 
1933); noted in BB, 7-8 (1937), 507. 

5 See BB, 3 (1933), 467. 

*®See Hayashiya’s KyGroku kenkyiiat (Study of the catalogues of canonical works) (Tokyo, 
1941) and Mizuno Seiichi and Nagahiro Toshio, Ryimon sekkutsu no kenkyii (A study of the 
Buddhist cave-temples at Lung-men) (Tokyo 1941). The latter was reviewed by A. F. Wright 
in HJAS, 7 (1943), 261-66. For some of Tsukamoto’s works, see notes 9, 10, 14 above. He also 
contributed the historical chapters of the work on Lung-men. Demiéville says of him (BB, 7-8 
[1937], 509) “...un jeune historien (né en 1898) dont l’horizon élargi et les procédés assouplis 
sont charactéristiques de la nouvelle génération japonaise.” 

* This trend is discernible in the excellent periodical Shina Bukkyé shigakuau (vols. 1-7, 
Kyoto, 1937-44); see also monographs 1-10 of the Bukkyé hdsei keizai kenkyiijd (Institute for 
the Study of Buddhist Law, Government, and Economics), Tokyo, 1933-34. 
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ress, but the later ones have not equaled the work of younger scholars. His 
“translation” of the Kao-seng chuan*’ is a particularly unfortunate example of 
this lag.'® 

Along with generally higher technical standards has come greater sophisti- 
cation in analysis. Co-operation between specialists — the exchange of ideas 
within the large group now studying Chinese Buddhism — has produced re- 
sults which no single scholar, however gifted, can equal. Tokiwa deserves much 
of the credit for the promotion of the study of Chinese Buddhism, a field in 
which Japanese scholarship is now pre-eminent. The writings of Japanese 
specialists in this field are now as indispensable as are the works of French 
and German scholars for the study of the ancient world. 


a MAME O BR r tEPE ai SES UK 

b TitKE sits aj RAS 

c SRS c FENG ak He it 

d SCL i uta TH al #7 

© MACH SRE LECH 0y RH am 7} HUF 

f ZTE L ORAPCH SHERMER OW fa iT an iit 

g PED x HE sie ao 3: iB 

VG Bs at oe RC A Oe se A y KH ap Ep nrR+& 
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In note “e” above, the man radical should be a part of character 10. 


ARTHUR F. WRIGHT 
Stanford University 


Part 7 of the history and biography section of the Kokuyaku issaikyéaw (The Buddhist 
canon in Japanese translation) (Tokyo, 1936); see the review in Wei-miao-sheng yitieh-k’an,ax 
1,no. 8 (Shanghai, 1937), 26-28. 
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Nihon Bukky6-shi: j0sei-hen (History of Japanese Buddhism: ancient period), 
By Tsuji ZENNOSUKE.> Tokyo: Iwanami shoten, 1944 (Showa 19). xxviii, 
920 p. 10.50 yen. 


During and since World War II, Dr. Tsuji has been at work rewriting his 
history of Buddhism in ten large volumes; the above mentioned is the first, 
covering a span of five centuries, from the days of its introduction to the end 
of the Heian period, when Jédoism was already emerging as the Buddhism of 
the future. It is a magnificent story of a world religion in the last stretch of 
its transcontinental and overseas march. No one could have done it better. 
In its complete ten volumes, there is not the slightest doubt that Nihon 
Bukkyo-shi will stand as the standard work on the subject for many genera- 
tions to come. 

Professor emeritus of Tokyo Imperial University and long-time director 
of the Office of Japanese Historiography, called Shiry6 hensan-jo, Dr. Tsuji 
has been recognized as one of the two brightest luminaries in the firmament 
of Japanese historical study throughout the Taisho and Shdwa_ periods 
(1912——), the other being the late Dr. Katsumi Kuroita.¢ Both were outstand- 
ing for their technical excellence in the handling of original sources of informa- 
tion — an indispensable but hazardous discipline that turns out oftener than 
not to be the nemesis of present-day Japanese historians. Of the two, Kuroita 
was conservative while Tsuji was liberal. The former’s preoccupation since 
his school days was the enormous task of re-editing the standard works of 
Japanese history, known as Kokushi taikei;4 his three-volume history of Japan 
entitled Kokushi no kenkyi,¢ invaluable as it is to the student of Japanese 
history, remains predominantly political in character and nationalistic in em- 
phasis. Tsuji’s interest in history, however, was pre-eminently cultural from the 
start, as he tells in his preface to this volume. His two major works, Nihon 
Bukkyo-shi no kenkyiif and Kaigai kétst shiwa,® were written to mend the two 
glaring shortcomings of orthodox Japanese historians — one shortcoming being 
their persistent neglect of the religious factor in Japanese history in general 
and of Buddhism in particular, the other their insistent refusal to represent 
Japanese history and culture in the general setting of Asia and of the world. 
In showing how cultural history should be written, Tsuji was not only liberal 
in attitude but also, in a sense, epoch-making in influence. All historians of the 
Taishd-Showa period owe a heavy debt to his eye-opening works referred to 
above. 

However, both of these works, A historical study of Japanese Buddhism and 
A historical discourse of Japan’s foreign contacts and communications, were 
topical in approach, lacking in the matter of organization as a complete history 
of Buddhism; and as they made their first appearance a score of years ago, 
there have been newly discovered materials to be accounted for. The new 
history of Buddhism we have here is, therefore, the consummation of lifelong 
research and lectures on the part of the liberal-minded dean of Japanese his- 
tory. It is comprehensive in scope, if not exhaustive, and superb in arrangement 
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as a whole. Every one of the 920 pages bears the unmistakable mark of mature 
scholarship. 

A few criticisms may be offered, though with a certain sense of trepidation 
on the part of the writer. One is the customary failure to recognize the impor- 
tance of the yin-yang system of thinking. The indigenous cults of Shinto were 
not yet articulate in ancient Japan, but the yin-yang philosophy, known as 
on-yO-dd, or more commonly in-yé-d6, was highly articulate. It arrived in Japan 
ahead of Buddhism and was accepted as the official theory of sovereignty and 
government, so that all political thinking centered upon it. To denounce it as 
a jumble of superstition because of its later degradation, and leave it at that, 
indicates perhaps an excess of rationalism at the expense of historical per- 
spective. 

Second is the need for further clarification of what women did to promote 
Buddhism in the ancient Nara and Heian periods. There is no reason to 
suspect that the liberal-minded author was unaware of the highly significant 
part played by women, and in fact Dr. Tsuji mentions their contributions some- 
what in detail when in section 5 of chapter 5 he discusses the social and char- 
itable works of Buddhists. With ample evidence at his disposal, it is a pity 
that the author stops on the threshold of this enthralling problem in the early 
history of Japanese culture. Needless to add, in the development of Jédoism 
in Japan, the salvation of women was the keynote. 

Third, a lapse in his sense of justice, conspicuous because of its rarity, is 
evident in his estimation of Saich6 (Dengy6 Daishi) and Kikai (K6b6 Daishi), 
the two most prominent leaders of Heian Buddhism. A glance at sections 2 
and 3 of chapter 4 will show that the author is almost uncritically generous 
toward the former, while he is insistently critical toward the latter. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that this unexpected partiality seems to have 
had its inception in the author’s expertness in calligraphy. When an expert 
in calligraphy indicates his preference, it is usually final. Dr. Tsuji adored 
Saicho’s writing but deemed Kikai’s calligraphy a little overmannered, and 
that may weil have determined his estimation of the founder of the Mt. Hiei 
school of Buddhism on one hand and the founder of the Mt. Koya school 
on the other. 

The book consists of preface, introduction, and six chapters as follows: 
I. Asuka period. (1) The date of the arrival of Buddhism; (2) The introduction 
of Buddhism and its circumstances, with rivalry between Soga and Mononobe; 
(3) Prince Shotoku. II. Taika reforms and the institution of law and orders. 
(1) Taika reforms and Buddhism; (2) Buddhism during the reigns of Tenchi 
and Temmu; (3) The control of Buddhist temples, monks, and nuns. III. Nara 
period. (1) The control of the Buddhist order and institutions; (2) Six sects 
of the Nara period; (3) The construction of Tédai-ji temple; (4) The estab- 
lishment of the official temples in provinces; (5) The corruption and moral 
deterioration of Buddhists; (6) Emperor K6nin’s stringent measure of control. 
IV. Early Heian period. (1) Emperor Kammu’s religious reforms; (2) Saichd; 
(3) Kakai; (4) Both Tendai and Shingon’s solicitude for the defense of the 
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court and the nation; (5) Tendai and Shingon after the death of Saiché and 
Kikai; (6) Ennin; (7) Enchin; (8) Buddhism and provinces, their cultural 
development; (9) Jégan era, before and after. V. Middle Heian period. (1) 
Shingon sect, after Kampei and Engi eras; (2) Tendai sect during Engi and 
Tenryaku eras; (3) The land of origin and the place of descent (Honji suijaku); 
(4) Fusion of Buddhism with popular life; (5) Buddhists and their social works; 
(6) Emergence of Jédoism; (7) Current cults; (8) The formalization of cults; 
(9) Superstitions; (10) Mountain cults. VI. Late Heian period. (1) The con- 
struction of temples in vogue; (2) Mt. Koya and Abbot Kakuban; (3) The 
origin of armed monks; (4) Templars and shriners running amuck. 
RyusAkuU TSUNODA 
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Columbia University 


Tang-tai Chung-kuo shih-hsiieh* (The study of Chinese history today). By Ku 
CHIEH-KANG.' Nanking: Sheng-li ch’u-pan kung-ssu, 1947. (Tang-tai Chung. 
kuo hsiieh-shu ts’ung-shu) 


This book stimulates the reader to picture a Niagara of glistening pearls 
just behind the scenes. These pearls are the interesting stories and historical 
incidents which the author knows so well. He quietly reaches out and selects 
a pearl here, a pearl there, and holds it up to our view for an instant in this 
little book. It is a fascinating experience. There is mentioned, for instance, an 
article on “Night life in Sung dynasty cities” by Mr. Ch’iian Han-shengi and 
another on “The attitude of the Chinese toward Western medicine when first 
introduced.” Both of these articles appeared in Shih-huok fortnightly magazine, 
and we thus make the acquaintance of this journal devoted to social studies 
of ancient China — if we did not already know it. 

In this same field of the history of ancient economic society, the author 
draws a sharp contrast between the contributions of Kuo Mo-jo! and T’ao Hsi- 
sheng, the two outstanding scholars in the field. “Mr. Kuo’s contribution 
consists onesidedly in breaking down false notions of ancient history, whereas 
Mr. T’ao reveals the true structure of ancient Chinese society as a whole,” the 
author comments. This may be of some comfort for those of us who are dis- 
turbed by Mr. Kuo’s well-known leftist leanings. As Mr. Ku restrainedly re- 
marks, Kuo’s monumental Study of ancient Chinese society “does not escape 
carrying some flavor of propaganda.” 

In his less than one hundred and fifty pages, Mr. Ku contrives to ring a bell 
from almost every phase of Chinese history, and from every period. Is it the 
Mongol Yiian dynasty in which you are interested? Then here is mentioned the 
story of the spread of Christianity in that far-off day and of how Christianity 
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came, at that time, to be called Yeh-li-k’o-wen. Mr. Ku does not tell these stories 
himself; he merely mentions them and gives the names of the books and articles 
in which the answers can be found. 

Or are you concerned about the tenth-century finds (books and paintings) 
carted away by foreigners from Tun-huang in Kansu some forty years ago? Mr. 
Ku gives a straightforward account of it, of who made the finds and when, 
and of where the treasures now repose — in various foreign lands (the paintings 
mostly in India); of how the British Museum was still, as he wrote, fumbling 
the business of issuing a list of its holdings; and of how the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris has never shown any interest in making a list available to 
the Chinese people, from whom its treasures were taken with the connivance 
of a well-bribed Buddhist monk. Incidentally, it is disappointing that Mr. Ku 
gives no account of how the monk celebrated with his ill-gotten gains. 

Or are you interested in the story of the discovery and significance of the 
oracle-bone inscriptions? Mr. Ku gives a partial account, less complete than 
Professor Creel’s in The birth of China, but given from a Chinese point of 
view, and he tells what books to consult for further information. 

Mr. Ku not only gives a list of books on each of the various subjects and 
periods in the whole vast range of Chinese history — from prehistoric oracle 
bones, through the golden age of the philosophers and on down to the near- 
modern quarrel over Sung and Han philosophies and over the “ancient text” 
and the “modern text” schools, and beyond that to what he points out was 
China’s most prolific period of scholarship for many a century, 1917 to 1937 — 
but he even tells which books he considers the best, and why — in what respect 
they excel, and what, if any, their weaknesses are. It looks like a highly intel- 
ligent and objective distribution of praise and blame. 

To cite only one striking example, Mr. Fu K’ai-sen™ recently has made 
extremely wide research in the field of ancient sacrificial vessels, and in his 
book has included both inscribed and uninscribed vessels, together with ex- 
planations of the wording in the inscriptions, all in convenient, synoptical 
form. Unluckily he sometimes falls into confusion, “puts the cap on the wrong 
man; he has not devoted sufficient time to detecting forged inscriptions, so 
that the reader is left unsatisfied.” This is the sort of criticism which a prospec- 
tive reader likes to have about a book before plunging into it, and Mr. Ku has 
given the student a significant steer in the case of many of the hundreds of 
books which he mentions. 

In his younger days the author wrote: “Today I have a great resolve: When 
I have read thoroughly and widely I will publish and expose every bit of 
forced interpretation... .I will become. ..the Nemesis of the scholarly world.” 
By 1945, when the book under review was written, Mr. Ku no doubt found 
that “forced interpretations” had pretty well taken care of themselves, but 
in the present volume he gives clear statements as to which “classics” are 
forgeries, and which chapters of the most famous, partly forged book, the 
Classic of history (Shang shu) fall into the same category. This information 
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should be of the greatest value to all students of the Confucian and Han periods, 
and it is hoped that books written hereafter will not, as at present, quote 
indiscriminately from the Classic of history without differentiating between the 
authentic and unauthentic chapters. In fact, it might be a useful project to 
publish a translation exclusively of those chapters of the book known to be 
genuine, omitting entirely or placing in an appendix those known to be 
spurious. 

At the age of twenty-two, Mr. Ku “was keenly conscious of the lack of an 
adequate history of Chinese scholarship, and cherished. ..the lofty ambition 
of compiling a History of Sinology” (Arthur Hummel’s translation in the 
Autobiography of a Chinese historian {Leiden, 1931]). Later he decided that 
this was too huge a task for any one man, even a man of Mr. Ku’s wide read- 
ing and retentive memory, but at least he has given us in this small volume a 
compilation such as only an omnivorous and tireless reader with a prodigious 
memory could possibly compile. 

“Chinese historians seldom narrate anything except what tends to exalt 
their state and nation,” remarks S. Wells Williams in his Middle kingdom. But 
this comment was made a hundred years ago, and today we find Mr. Ku saying 
about his fellow countrymen: 

The Chinese people have long had a mistaken notion that history retrogresses. They imagine 
that the further back into antiquity you go, the better conditions become, and the further 
forward you come toward modern times, the less satisfactory you find things to be. This con- 
cept has been firmly implanted in the nervous system of every Chinese, so that it became 
something deep and basic. One result has been to make all Chinese perpetually pessimistic 
about present-day conditions and always indulging in fantasies about the happy state of 
ancient times. This is one of the chief reasons why the culturization of our people finds it 
difficult to make headway today. 

Mr. Ku’s objective frankness, as illustrated in the above quotation, is, in this 
reviewer's opinion, one of the most valuable traits of his book. One might 
also suggest that, from this angle, he published it just in the nick of time. 

An equally important virtue which the work possesses for most Westerners 
is the revelation it makes of the long and continuing line of Chinese scholars 
who have devoted their lives to tasks of historical and literary scholarship. The 
line extends all the way from Han Fei Tzu in the third century B.c., through the 
adored Chu Hsi in the twelfth, Yen Jo-ch’ti in the eighteenth, and Ts’ui Shu 
around 1800, down to K’ang Yu-wei and the moderns. Dr. Hummel’s Auto- 
biography of a Chinese historian, already mentioned, and his Eminent Chinese 
of the Ch’ing period have made a similar revelation. Mr. Ku’s work brings the 
account up to date and gets on the record achievements in many fields of his- 
torical scholarship. 

Unfortunately for Westerners’ understanding of the achievements of Chinese 
scholarship, probably few beyond the specialists have read much of Dr. Hum- 
mel’s two very enlightening books, nor is Mr. Ku’s new guide to Chinese schol- 
arship likely to find, when translated, a much larger reading audience, even 
though it does possess the advantage of compactness. Perhaps if Americans go- 
ing to China in the early days had had books such as these three available, they 
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would have been able to avoid some of the mistakes which they made in pass- 
ing judgment on China and the Chinese. 


BAYARD LYON 
be (Rp Bd sh ‘ae i BH. ‘RH 
‘RRA ™ Big 7 We ” jit BADR 


Washington, D.C. 


Selected Chinese antiquities from the collection of Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince of 
Sweden. EpirEp BY NILs PALMGREN. Stockholm: Generalstabens Litografiska 
Anstalts Forlag, 1948. xv, 146 p. 322 text figures. 100 plates (14 in color). 


Collectors and students of Chinese art have long numbered among their col- 
leagues His Royal Highness Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden; and those 
who have had the good fortune to visit Stockholm will always remember the 
keen interest and unfailing courtesy with which he or, in his absence, his 
curator, Dr. Nils Palmgren, welcomed them to those chambers of the Royal 
Palace where the ever-growing collection is housed. The publication of this hand- 
some volume with its detailed descriptions and splendid illustrations makes 
available for more general study and appreciation some 473 objects which com- 
prise over one-quarter of the collection. His Royal Highness has written a short 
preface in Swedish! explaining the delays involved in getting out this book, 
which was originally planned by some of his friends as a present on his fiftieth 
birthday, now more than fifteen years ago. He adds that the text is written in 
English in the hope that it will be more widely useful, which indeed it will. Dr. 
Palmgren’s introduction briefly outlines the development of the Crown Prince’s 
interest in archaeology in general and Chinese archaeology in particular and 
notes the significant steps in his career as a collector. 

The main text of the catalogue consists of descriptions of the objects them- 
selves, and reference is greatly facilitated by the device of placing the relevant 
plate numbers in heavy black type at the head of each page of text. Supplement- 
ing the descriptions, the excellent collotype plates, and the fourteen color half 
tones are numerous beautiful drawings by Mr. Sven Ekblom, which are liberally 
scattered through the book as text figures. Here all the details of the design are 
so clearly brought out that it is possible to examine them as though one held 
the object itself, with all encrustation removed, under a glass. 

The collection has a very personal quality in spite of its size; one feels the 
lively interest of the collector in each piece. His taste is for archaeology; and 
while some of the ceramics are as late as Ch’ing, the larger part of the objects 
are bronzes, jades, glass, bone, and ivory from the early periods. That is not to 
say, however, that this is a mere assemblage of archaeological specimens of docu- 
mentary interest, for in almost every instance the final decision seems to have 


Dr. Herbert G. Deignan, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian Institution, very kindly 
translated the Swedish preface. 
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been motivated by the sensitive eye of the connoisseur for whom uniqueness, 
documentation, or symbolic interest does not count heavily in the absence of 
quality. 

Dr. Palmgren’s descriptions are concise and detailed to the point where, in 
addition to the usual data on size, date, material, etc., he gives the scale of the 
illustration to the original, the specific gravity, and, in the case of ceramics and 
jades, the hardness. There is information on provenance in some cases; and at 
the end of some of the descriptions are short bibliographies of pertinent writ- 
ings. It is to be regretted that in these short lists, as in the main bibliography 
on pp. 145-46, there is a vagueness and lack of precise bibliographic reference 
which will hamper anyone really trying to use the material. It should be noted 
too that the general bibliography includes some works of doubtful value and 
omits others of some importance. 

One or two general points may be noted in connection with the text before 
going on to a consideration of some of the individual objects. When it comes 
to the reading of Chinese inscriptions, the editor acknowledges his reliance on 
his eminent compatriot, Professor Bernhard Karlgren; but in the romanization 
of the many Chinese names and terms throughout the work he has apparently 
relied on scattered sources. The result is most confusing, and without any list 
of Chinese characters for reference the student will often be at a loss to know 
the meaning and find it difficult to check the given data. In the section on 
bronzes, the compiler includes in his descriptions certain notes on technique; 
and one is struck by the fact that he may casually say cire perdue in one case, 
and, in another, just as casually say nothing. The manner in which the ancient 
bronzes were cast has always been a controversial point, and there is really little 
solid information on the subject. One of the most important contributions was 
made by Orvar Karlbeck in his paper entitled “Anyang moulds,” BMFEA, no. 
7 (1935), 39-60. In view of the fact that this title is missing from Dr. Palmgren’s 
bibliography one wonders if his categorical statements carry real authority. 

Some more detailed observations on individual objects follow: Pl. 11. The 
heading here is “Bronze bell, cheng (chung).”” Does he mean cheng §jf or chung 
ga ? As a matter of fact the bell here is a cheng as shown in Jung Keng: Shang- 
chou i-ch’i tung-k’ao (Peiping, 1941), 2: figs. 925-32. The cheng has a hollow 
stem, no bosses, and no clapper and is used with the open end up; i.e., on this 
plate it is illustrated upside down. In his supplementary note Karlgren says 
it “belongs to a famous set of bells, all of which have identical long inscriptions, 
starting with ‘Hsi Chung made...’ ”” He adds that the ductus of the inscriptions 
is the same but points out that the text on this bell is much shorter. One of 
the bells to which Karlgren refers is published in K. Hamada: Ten bronze bells 
formerly in the collection of Ch’en Chieh-ch’i (being a special volume of the 
Senoku-seish6, 1924, pl. 3); and what looks like the same bell appears in Jung 
(2: fig. 949). A glance at either of these will show that this is not at all the 
same set as the bell belonging to the Crown Prince. The bell published by 
Hamada and Jung is a chung, a hanging bell with 36 bosses symmetrically dis- 
posed on its outer surface. The inscriptions admittedly differ, and the fact that 
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they both begin with the words “Hsi Chung made. . .( 44th f£ )” does not make 
them the same set if we are to understand by that term a series of bells identical 
in proportions, decoration, and inscription and differing only in that they are 
graduated in size for purposes of pitch. These may have been made by (or for) 
the same man as the name suggests, but it is incorrect to say that they belong 
to the same set. Kummel, Chinesische hunst (Berlin, 1930), 7 gives the full text 
of this inscription. 

Pl. 13, 5. This figure has marked points of similarity with that on the back 
of a weapon in the Freer Gallery of Art (cf. Lodge, Wenley and Pope, A descrip- 
tive and illustrative catalogue of Chinese bronzes {Washington 1946], pl. 45). 
The Freer weapon belongs to a group; and one of these bears an inscription 
which may possibly link it with the time of Ch’eng Wang. In any case it seems 
doubtful that it could be placed earlier than Chou. 

Pl. 17. Not all the Li-yii bronzes are in Paris; three of them are in the Freer 
Gallery of Art. 

Pl. 24, 4-5. A footnote to this description points out that these two metal 
fittings have recently come under suspicion. Analysis of the metal showed: tin 
99%, lead 0.3% to 1%, copper 0.1%, and traces of arsenic, antimony, bismuth 
and nickel; and in publishing this the owner invites further study and com- 
parison. This calls for comment only because it is such an admirable thing to 
have done. The putting away and hushing up of questionable objects does 
nothing but impede the progress of knowledge. If more curators and collectors 
would thus analyze their doubtful objects and make them known, it would do 
much to hasten the solution of many problems. 

Pls. 25-32. These eight plates illustrate mostly garment hooks, a group of 
some 95 pieces which represent a wide variety of the types found in this peculiar- 
ly Far Eastern implement. On pp. 31-32 Dr. Palmgren gives some general in- 
formation he has culled from Pelliot, Yetts, and others on their early use, the 
places they have been found, and the various forms in which they appear. He 
mentions particularly the Chinese style, the Ordos style and the intermediate 
cases where one has influenced the other. This material provides a useful little 
summary. 

Pl. 27, 1. This hook is described as “showing a bat with a lyre-shaped tail.” 
While the bat is commonly found in later Chinese art and is used with its rebus 
meaning (fu #& bat, for fu j¥j happiness) on Ch’ing textiles, ceramics, and 
lacquers, etc., and possibly to some extent in Ming times, one hardly expects 
to find one on a Han object. (I disregard Swallow’s designation of certain ele- 
ments on Han mirrors as bats as being without any foundation whatever; see 
his Ancient Chinese bronze mirrors [Peiping, 1937], figs. 26, 32, 34, 35.) I be- 
lieve this is one of those cases where the zoological phantasy of the Chinese 
defies precise identification. 

Pl. 27, 5 & 7. In connection with these two objects Dr. Palmgren has found 
related materials which he believes to have been made by the same hand; and he 
has gone so far as to invent artists to whom he attributes certain objects. These 
two men he calls, respectively, ““The Master of the Fighting Dragons” and “The 
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Master of the Frontal T’aoistic (sic) Figures.” Faute de mieux titles of this kind 
may serve their purpose in the study of European paintings and drawings, but 
they could not be more out of place here. Have such titles been mocked-up for 
the makers of fibulae? It is ardently to be hoped that this effort will prove 
to have been stillborn. 

Pl. 28, 3. The bronze tube with designs inlaid in gold is of unusual interest 
because of the style of the figures. These little creatures with shorts or skirts of 
feathers or long fur and either capes or wings of the same material appear with 
great frequency on the Yiieh type mirrors (cf. Umehara, Shdkyd-koky6é-shuei, 
selected ancient mirrors found at Shao-hing tombs [Kyoto, 1938], pls. 6, 8, 9, 10, 
11, etc.). This relationship might suggest a geographical origin for this tube, 
and it certainly points to a date late in the Han dynasty or as much as a century 
later. 

Pl. 32. In discussing the musical instruments being played by the two figures 
on this garment hook, the author confuses the reader by using the Chinese 
name for the stringed instrument (ch’in) and the Japanese name for the wind 
instrument (sh6, which he writes with a short 0). The Chinese term for this 
instrument is of course sheng. 

Pl. 33-37. Here are shown some thirty mirrors which make up a representa- 
tive group of early types; and Dr. Palmgren notes in the introduction that the 
collection has recently been enhanced by a generous gift from the heirs of the 
late Axel Lagrelius. Unfortunately that outstanding group of mirrors was re- 
ceived too late for inclusion in this catalogue. In dealing with the material at 
hand, the editor in some instances ventures to suggest the place of origin of 
individual mirrors, but it is a pity that he has omitted any reference to Karlbeck’s 
now generally accepted classification into Shou Chou and Loyang groups. It is 
also difficult to understand why, with a very beautiful example of the T-L-V 
mirror at his disposal, he neglected to mention any of the very interesting 
attempts which have been made to explain the rich symbolism of the design. 
The most recent and, to this reviewer, the most convincing is that worked out 
by Schuyler Cammann in JAOS, 68 (1948), 159-67, too late for consideration 
in the preparation of this text. 

Pl. 38, 2. In connection with this lacquer cup it is most curious to find that 
neither in the text nor in the bibliographical notes is there any mention of 
Ch’ang-sha, the source, in the last ten years, of so much fine lacquer of this type. 

Pl. 65, 1. The probable method of decorating dark gray pottery of this kind 
with burnished black linear designs is described in a work which appeared too 
late for use here. This is an account by Sidney M. Kaplan of experiments he 
conducted in reproducing his effect; it appeared in Far Eastern ceramic bulletin 
(July 1948), 5-6. The vessel in question here is of course the well-known bronze 
shape tou. 

Pl. 65, 2. This vessel seems more likely to be pre-Han than ‘“Post-Han” as 
labeled here. 

Pl. 73, 3. The bibliography listed in connection with this Ying-ch’ing bowl 
has no bearing whatever on the ware in question. Taking the seven titles in 
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order, one finds that the first five were published before Ying-ch’ing ware was 
identified as such; the sixth deals with periods after Ying-ch’ing was made; and 
the last is the catalogue of the collection of Sir Percival David in which no 
Ying-ch’ing is included. It is hard to escape the impression that the author 
picked a handful of titles at random from some large and very general ceramic 
bibliography. 

Pl. 75, 2. The description of this bowl speaks of “clouds and phoenixes,” but 
the drawing (fig. 255a) clearly shows a bat. If Mr. Ekblom’s drawing is as true 
as one has been led to suspect from the rest of the book, both the bats and the 
form of the clouds suggest very strongly that this piece is late Ming rather than 
Sung. Neither the general shape of the bowl nor the type of glaze conflicts with 
this view. 

These are some of the points that caught the reviewer’s eye as he went through 
the volume. While they are more or less trivial, they will indicate to the inex- 
perienced reader the need of exercising caution in using this text. The book 
includes a map of China and chronological charts, but it lacks an index. This 
makes it much more difficult to use for reference. On the whole, however, the 
shortcomings are minor, and it is a work to which all serious students of 
Chinese art will want to refer. As a collection of fine photographs beautifully 
reproduced, as a group of superb study drawings, and as a handsome piece of 
bookmaking, it is an ornament to any library. 


JouN A. Pope 
Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


China’s destiny. By CHIANG Kat-sHek. Authorized translation by WANG CHUNG- 
HUI, with an introduction by Lin Yutanc. New York: Macmillan, 1947. $2.75 
Also China’s destiny and Chinese economic theory, with notes and com- 
mentary by Puitip JAFFE. New York: Roy Publishers, 1947. $3.50. 


China’s new democracy. By Mao TseE-TuNG. With an introduction by Earu 
Browper. New York: Workers Library Publishers, 1944. Also China’s new 
democracy, translation originally published by Sharaf Athar Ali, New Age 
Printing Press, Bombay, India, reprinted in the Bolton report on Communism 
in China, U.S. Cong. 81:1, House doc. 154, pt. 3 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949). 


These two documents constitute basic materials for any academic study of 
postwar China. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek first published his China’s 
destiny in Chungking, March 10, 1943, and a revised edition appeared in 1944. 
It immediately had a wide circulation in China, was used extensively in all 
schools and colleges, and became required reading for all members of the 
Kuomintang and the Youth Corps. It supplemented and partially replaced Sun 
Yat-sen’s San-min chu-i (Three principles of the people) as the bible of Kuomin- 
tang China. Although an official English translation was early promised and 
an unofficial English version was reported to exist in the State Department, the 
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English-reading public had no access to China’s destiny until 1947, when, al- 
most simultaneously, two translations appeared. 

Mao Tse-tung wrote the text of China’s new democracy in 1940, and it was 
first published in the January 15, 1941, issue of the magazine Chinese culture. 
The article was republished in pamphlet form in Kalgan in September 1945 and 
again in Yenan in 1946. Another edition, also published in Yenan, is dated 
June 1946 and is called the 6th edition. An American edition in Chinese was 
published in July 1945 by the Co-operative Publishers, 947 Stockton Street, 
San Francisco 8, California, with the introduction by Earl Browder translated 
into Chinese. Mao’s book also had a rapid and wide circulation in China and 
was quickly recognized as the clearest statement of Chinese Communism. Since 
the establishment of the People’s Republic in Peking, October 1949, courses in 
the New democracy have been introduced in all schools and colleges in Com- 
munist China, and study groups have been organized in labor unions and co- 
operatives throughout the country. It has been heralded by some as an im- 
portant interpretation and application of Marxism comparable to the works 
of Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. There have been a number of English transla- 
tions of Mao’s pamphlet, the one most widely circulated in America being 
published originally by the New Century Company, New York, and reprinted 
by the Workers Library. Another version, regarded by the authors of the 
Bolton report as the “‘best available at the time,” was published in India. In 
neither case is the translator known. 

Considerable attention has been given by American commentators to the 
variant versions of these two documents of recent Chinese political and eco- 
nomic theory. The authorized translation of China’s destiny has been criticized 
because it was based on the revised edition of the Chinese original, which toned 
down the anti-imperialistic and antiforeign bias of the first edition. Actually, 
the authorized translation is a scholarly job; it carefully notes all points at 
which the revised edition varies from the first edition, and reproduces the 
original text in the appendix. Lin Yutang’s introduction has also been criti- 
cized for its servility and its reversal of Dr. Lin’s previous attacks on China’s 
traditional conservatism. It has been pointed out that he had some very “hard 
words about Confucius” in his first English book, My country and my people. 
The Roy edition of China’s destiny, which is unreservedly hostile in its pre- 
sentation, was highly praised by the authors of Thunder out of China. Theo- 
dore H. White and Analee Jacoby shuddered to think “how assiduously Chiang 
Kai-shek’s myrmidons are trying to impress this pattern of thought on one fifth 
of the people of the world.” Others criticized Mr. Jaffe’s introduction and com- 
mentary as being too strictly party-line, although he advocated the ideas of the 
Democratic League and recommended a coalition government including all 
the minor parties, as well as the Communist party. Despite the bitterly hostile 
presentation of Mr. Jaffe and the servile acceptance of Lin Yutang, there is 
little choice between the two versions of the text of China’s destiny. As transla- 
tions they are about equally faithful to the author’s original. 
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The two versions of Mao Tse-tung’s book on Chinese Communism are not, 
however, of equal merit, although both are friendly. The American version, 
with an introduction and enthusiastic recommendation by Earl Browder, is in 
smooth, readable English with a minimum of professional Marxist terminology 
to antagonize the American pubic. The authors of the Bolton report rejected 
this edition as “bowdlerized”, and Lin Yutang has pointed out that it tends to 
substitute milder terms like “domination” and “control” for the Chinese term 
properly translated “dictatorship.” The Bombay edition, on the other hand, 
has many obvious defects. It does follow the original sentence structure and text- 
ual organization more closely and reproduces the technical Marxist terminology 
more literally, but the English is generally awkward and occasionally inaccu- 
rate. In many cases the translators have failed to identify Chinese terms and 
dates with their proper English equivalents. To give only two examples, the 
Bombay text mistakes the reform movement of 1898, i.e., the so-called Hundred 
Days of Reform, for the reform movement of 1908, i.e., the conservative, con- 
stitutional reform period; similarly, the Cantonese form, “Samtau,” of the name 
of the treaty port of Swatow is used. In both of these instances the American 
version is correct. More serious differences, whether deliberate or not, can be 
illustrated by a single example. The American version (p. 26) states that the 
“new democracy” is based on the “revolutionary San Min Chu I (“Three Prin- 
ciples’’) that includes Dr. Sun’s three revolutionary policies,” without any 
elaboration. The Bombay text translates the original in full: “...the Three 
Principles of the People in their true revolutionary sense as put forward by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, ?.e., that of China’s great political heritage of unity with the 
Soviet, with the Communists, and for the interests of the workers and peasants” 
(p. 74). Nevertheless, the American translation is probably better, as a whole, 
than the Bombay one. Both present with reasonable accuracy the ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung, and if any bowdlerization takes place it will be accomplished largely 
by the individual reader anyway. 

The textual criticism and battle of translations which have engaged much 
of the attention of Americans are of relatively minor importance. Of far greater 
significance is the content of these two programs competing for the approval 
and acceptance of the Chinese people. At the present writing, this matter has 
become essentially a question of why the one has failed and the other succeeded. 
The issue, however, is by no means a dead one. 

At the outset, before looking at the content of the two projects, certain 
general comparisons can be made. In popular appeal, apparent even in transla- 
tion and far more so in the Chinese originals, the New democracy is more ef- 
fective than China’s destiny. Chiang Kai-shek writes in the formal, semiclassical 
style developed in professional political circles. There are some slight conces- 
sions to the pai-hua or colloquial in the matter of particles and minor gram- 
matical points, but the result is stiff and formal. Even in translation the effect 
is stuffy. Mao Tse-tung, on the other hand, uses the radical La-ting kuo-yii 
(literally, “Latin Mandarin”), which combines a modified English grammar 
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and the vocabulary of the modern Chinese spoken language. The term “Latin” 
also implies that this type of colloquial speech can be written phonetically in 
the “romanized” form, using the Latin alphabet instead of Chinese characters, 
In other words, this style anticipates a radical revolution of the Chinese lan. 
guage which would ultimately eliminate the Chinese characters and commit 
the Chinese spoken language to some form of phonetic spelling, the same as 
English or French. The Communists have promoted this language reform and 
have used romanized Chinese texts in mass education movements. It should be 
made clear that Mao Tse-tung does not use romanized Chinese himself, but 
merely a “Latin colloquial” style which would lend itself to ultimate romaniza- 
tion. His New democracy is, of course, written in conventional Chinese char- 
acters. The only importance of this stylistic feature in reference to China’s 
new democracy is that it is written in an easy, nonclassical, informal Chinese 
directed to the masses of Chinese people and with a strong appeal to the pro- 
gressive writers of the new proletarian literature. In addition, his style is hearty, 
earthy, and personal. 

The principal interest in these two treatises is the fact that they both present 
solutions for the problem of China. Each claims to represent the goal of China’s 
revolution, and each bids for the support of China’s millions for its particular 
utopia. Here, however, the similarity ends, for the routes laid out are by no 
means parallel. 

China’s destiny sets out to provide a textbook for Chinese nationalism, nine- 
teenth-century nationalism, after the pattern of Italy, Germany, and Japan. 
Perhaps the most recent model for Chiang is the Turkey of Mustafa Kemal, a 
fact which leads Mao Tse-tung to refer contemptuously to Kuomintang nation- 
alism as ‘““Kemal-ism.” After reviewing in some detail the unequal treaties, the 
corrupt and weak administration of the later Manchus, and the prostitution 
of the 1911 revolution by Yiian Shih-kai and the war lords, Chiang Kai-shek 
describes the reorganization of the Kuomintang in 1923-1924, the develop- 
ment of the Whampoa Military Academy, and the Northern Expedition of 
1926-1928, which created a new China. One of his most convincing passages 
recounts the progress made by the National Government from 1928 to 1937: 
the achievement of a sound financial system, the doubling of the railroad 
mileage, the building of highways and the establishment of bus lines, the 
abolition of likin, the inauguration of a uniform tax system, tariff revision, 
land reform, a national educational program, with international reform 
blocked by the steady pressure of Japan. Japanese aggression merged into out- 
right war and occupation in 1937, but was being defeated (1943) by the “right- 
ness of China’s position” and blocked by “China’s long-term resistance.” 

The turning point in China’s history and the occasion for Chiang’s re- 
statement of “China’s destiny” was the termination of her unequal treaties 
with the United States and Great Britain, January 11, 1943. China no longer 
had the negative factor of anti-imperialism to hold her together. She must seek 
a new internal unity and cohesiveness. This positive new nationalism Chiang 
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bases on Confucian morality. The strength of his thesis lies in the basic grandeur 
of the Chinese tradition and its still strong hold upon large numbers of Chinese 
people. The weakness and confusion of his thesis lie in the fact that Confucian 
morality has been outmoded for several generations of students and political 
leaders, who regard it as old-fashioned, and the additional fact that Confucius’ 
political philosophy is moralistic, nonlegal, and antistate and thus ill suited to 
modern nationalism, even of the conventional sort. The fact that Chiang tries 
to append an argument for a government of law over a government of men only 
serves to confuse his dominant and basically untenable thesis. His or his ghost 
writer’s condemnation of Christianity and foreign education and his exhorta- 
tion to “make friends with the ancients” seem both insincere and vacuous. His 
plea for loyalty to the state is not backed up by a sound political theory. 

No attempt is made to reselect from China’s rich tradition those elements 
which would support a new and modern state; no search is made for the demo- 
cratic elements in China’s history and philosophy. Chiang makes no re-evalua- 
tion of heterodox schools of philosophy which might serve to replace or modify 
the orthodox philosophical and political patterns. He reserves his praise for 
traditional and conservative scholars in China’s past: Confucius, Mencius, 
Wang Yang-ming, and Tseng Kuo-fan. 

Any careful reading of China’s destiny reveals the close parallel of Chiang’s 
effort with that of the Meiji reformers of Japan. There is the same attempt to 
create an emotional race and national consciousness with the Yellow Emperor 
presented as the common ancestor of Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, and 
Mohammedans, just as Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess, became the ancestress of 
the Japanese emperor and the Japanese race. There is the same emphasis on 
loyalty and “sincerity” and the same attempt to justify and preserve an essen- 
tial status quo of society and politics. The fact that both Chiang Kai-shek and 
his principal literary mentor, Tao Hsi-sheng, were educated in Japan may be 
a partial explanation of this fact. The urgency for Chinese national unity is 
unquestionable, but most observers of the Chinese people would doubt that 
they have the sentimentality and hero worship which made this type of nation- 
alism palatable to the Japanese in 1868. 

Mao Tse-tung is as scornful of tradition as Chiang is respectful. The New 
democracy states at the outset the Marxist ideal “‘not to explain but to change 
and improve the world” and to make a clean sweep of the old culture, the 
old politics, and the old economy. Everything in China’s past is either “feudal” 
or “semi-colonial.” He repudiates the bourgeois concept of nationalism and 
advocates a “‘dictatorship of all revolutionary classes.”” The nature of this union 
is clearly stated by Mao: “‘We Communists never repel the revolutionary people 
(provided they do not capitulate to the enemy or oppose the Communists)” 
(U.S. version, p. 34). The Bombay translation is approximately the same: “We 
Communists do not repudiate any section of the revolutionary people who 
take a stand against capitulation and who are not anti-Communist” (p. 78). 

The ideology of China’s new democracy is vehemently Marxist and con- 
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sistently orthodox. It is difficult to detect any “Chinese” or heretical element 
in Mao Tse-tung’s position. He even denounces his enemies as “Trotskyite 
traitors” and denies any taint of “liberal idealism.” The modifications intro. 
duced by Mao are those of application and timing, not of theory. The now 
familiar “minimum” and “maximum” programs of Chinese Communism are 
clearly defined. The minimum program, which recognizes the nonproletarian 
classes and continues small-scale capitalism, both of the businessman and the 
peasant, is to be continued for an unspecified period. This temporary “‘dictator- 
ship of all revolutionary classes” is represented in the official flag of the People’s 
Government announced in Peking, September 30, 1949. The flag is red with a 
large yellow star in the upper left corner symbolizing the Communist party and 
an arc of four small yellow stars to the right of it, symbolizing the peasantry, 
the proletariat, the petit bourgeoisie, and the intelligentsia. 

Mao Tse-tung repudiates nationalism as such and insists that the whole con- 
cept should be changed to mean the dictatorship of all revolutionary classes. 
Democracy is also interpreted to mean not the conventional Western type of 
government but the Soviet, pyramidal type, which he calls “democratic cen- 
tralism” or party dictatorship. His third basic definition of terms is, as already 
mentioned, the restatement of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s “Three Principles of the 
People” to mean (1) alliance with the U.S.S.R., (2) acceptance of Communist 
party control, and (3) reliance upon the laborers and peasants for support. 
The traditional San-min chu-i is rejected because it is limited to the minimum 
program and makes no provision for the maximum program of complete reali- 
zation of the socialist state. Of interest to missionaries and Chinese religious 
leaders is Mao Tse-tung’s statement that “reactionary idealism” can never be 
tolerated: “Communists may form an anti-imperialist united front politically 
with certain idealists and disciples of religions but can never approve their 
idealism or religious teachings” (U.S. edition, p. 61). 

One of the most striking aspects of Mao Tse-tung’s New democracy is its iden- 
tity with the program advocated twenty-five years ago by Michael Borodin, chief 
Russian adviser to Sun Yat-sen until the later’s death in 1925, and virtual head 
of the Chinese Communist and Nationalist program until the split in 1927. 
Mao, who had not been to Moscow in 1941, was associated with Borodin in 
Canton, and his minimum program is a faithful copy of Borodin’s version of 
the New Economic Policy of the U.S.S.R. Borodin insisted on “broadening the 
base” of the revolutionary movement, and banners and slogans in Canton from 
1924 to 1927 widely proclaimed the united front of China’s four revolutionary 
classes and the anti-imperialism theme. Borodin concentrated on opposition to 
the unequal treaties, and the successful abrogation of those treaties has not 
caused Mao Tse-tung to change the program. 

The old speculation, posed by Lin Yutang, of whether Master Kung (Con- 
fucius) as represented by Chiang Kai-shek or Master Karl (Marx) as interpreted 
by Mao Tse-tung would win out in China has been virtually settled today in 
favor of Master Karl. The classic comment of Michael Borodin, however, is 
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still pertinent: “The only Communism possible in China is a Communism of 
Poverty.” Conventional nationalism has been rejected by the Chinese people; 
the age-old problems of the good life and the good earth are now up to Mao 
Tse-tung. 
EARL SWISHER 
University of Colorado 


Tolstoy and China. By Derk Bopper with the collaboration of GALIA SPESHNEFF 
BoppE. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. vi, 110 p. $2.50 (History 
of ideas series no. 4.) 


Derk Bodde, in collaboration with his wife, has undertaken to trace the in- 
fluence of China on Tolstoy and his writings in this compact little volume. Of 
the three earlier studies on Tolstoy’s contacts with Asiatic civilizations, those 
of Biryukov (1925), Romain Rolland (1928), and R. G. Shahani (1932), only 
Biryukov’s monograph goes into detail, but it has many shortcomings. “The 
present study differs from those preceding it inasmuch as it confines itself wholly 
to Tolstoy’s relations with China” (p. 9). One of the difficulties has been to 
isolate the Chinese influence and separate it from that of other Oriental coun- 
tries, especially India. Bodde has approached his topic from the point of view 
of Chinese philosophy and has successfully solved this problem. 

Bodde has drawn extensively on the Russian diaries, notebooks, and cor- 
respondence of Tolstoy “which were either disregarded by the authors of the 
previous three studies, or had not yet been published when these men wrote” 
(pp. 9-10). Much of this material has only become available in the definitive 
Jubilee edition of Tolstoy’s works. So far 39 of the planned 95 volumes have 
appeared in the Soviet Union since 1928. The published volumes “fortunately 
contain much of the material that is essential” for the purpose of the book 
(p. 10). The editorial notes in the published volumes of the Jubilee edition 
contain many excerpts from those forthcoming. Hence, even if some new items 
by Tolstoy on China should turn up, they “will probably not markedly change” 
the tenor of the book (p. 103). 

Bodde has traced thirty-two publications on China which Tolstoy definitely 
read between 1884 and 1910; in addition, seven uncertain items are listed. 
These writings are predominantly religious and philosophical, although they 
include a number of books of a more general nature. These works were written 
in English, French, German, and Russian by authors and translators of nine 
different nationalities, including such names as T. T. Meadows, James Legge, 
Samuel Beal, Paul Carus, M. G. Pauthier, Stanislas Julien, Eugéne Simon, Léon 
de Rosny, Charles de Harlez, Ernest Faber, V. von Strauss, V. P. Vasilyev, Ku 
Hung-ming, and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (p. 13). 

Tolstoy corresponded directly with two Chinese. The first of these was Chang 
Ch’ing-t’ung, who, “together with A. N. Voznesenski, translated into Russian 
a monograph on modern Chinese history” by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. The other cor- 
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respondent was the famous Confucian scholar, Ku Hung-ming, whose works 
were translated into many European languages (pp. 47 ff.). 

Tolstoy began to write on China in 1884, the same year in which he began 
his reading. His sympathy for that country and his interest in its problems are 
evident from the remark which he is reported to have made shortly before his 
death: “Were I young, I would go to China” (p. 29). Bodde has listed ten titles 
on China with which Tolstoy was associated as author and editor, or which 
were prepared by his followers under his direction. Some of these writings have 
been published for the first time in the Jubilee edition or are scheduled for 
future publication in it (pp. 31 ff.). 

In addition to the above ten titles Bodde has enumerated four other works 
compiled by Tolstoy in which many Chinese sayings have found a prominent 
place. Most of these writings were in the fields of religion and philosophy, popu- 
larized for the benefit of the masses. They appeared largely in the Pozrednik 
(Intermediary) series of booklets. 

Although most of the writings were on religion and philosophy (especially 
on Lao Tzu, Confucius, and Mo Ti), a few dealt with other problems. In 1889 
Tolstoy adapted G. E. Simon’s book, La cité chinoise, in the Pozrednik under 
the title, How the Chinese live. The Boxer Rebellion inspired him to write his 
Epistle to the Chinese (p. 31, no. 3; possibly identical with the Letter to a Chi- 
nese, see p. 32, no. 5; cf. also pp. 44-46). The encroachment of the so-called 
Christian powers so aroused Tolstoy that he prepared several drafts of his 
Epistle between September and November of 1900, which were, however, never 
completed. Tolstoy scathingly denounced Nicholas II, just as he had somewhat 
earlier turned his indignation against the Kaiser for having advocated to his 
troops indiscriminate killing of the Chinese. Tolstoy wrote at the same period 
a number of other articles of similar trend (p. 46, n. 34). 

Bodde has found in Tolstoy’s writings “numerous factual inconsistencies and 
errors” (p. 59). “When it comes to broader concepts that underlie Chinese civili- 
zation, however, Tolstoy’s understanding is quite remarkable for one who is 
not an avowed ‘specialist’” (p. 61). Bodde has traced three fields in which 
Chinese thought has left a perceptible influence on Tolstoy: (1) theory of 
music, through the Li chi or Confucian Book of rites on the views expressed in 
the Kreutzer sonata (pp. 75-79); (2) theory of the state and non-resistance, 
through the Taoist principle of wu-wei. Tolstoy “did not exclude civil dis- 
obedience on the part of the people to their government,” and through his 
views and correspondence “had a great influence on Gandhi's civil-disobedience 
campaigns and passive-resistance doctrine” (pp. 79-85); (3) theory of immor- 
tality, in which Tolstoy’s Christian views were strongly influenced by Chinese 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism. 

Two appendices conclude the book. Appendix A is a translation of an ex- 
tract from a recent work by the Chinese poet and archeologist Kuo Mo-jo, who 
visited Tolstoy’s estate during his travels in Russia in 1945 (pp. 91-94). Appen- 
dix B contains a “List of works read by Tolstoy” (pp. 95-106). 
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If Bodde speaks of “a task of more than usual difficulty” in obtaining the 
necessary source materials for his book (p. v), that must be considered as a 
modest understatement. This concise and well-arranged book makes generally 
accessible the facts which are scattered in a wide variety of literature in different 
languages, available only in a few American libraries. The subject matter has 
been thoroughly covered in every respect in limited space. 

As Chinese thought greatly influenced Tolstoy, and Tolstoy was one of the 
major prophets of the Western world, this volume will be of interest not only 
to specialists in the Chinese and Russian languages and literatures, but to all 
students of modern cultural relations as well. 

RupoLF LOEWENTHAL 

Cornell University 


Agriculture and industrialization: the adjustments that take place as an agricul- 
tural country is industrialized. By CHANG PEI-KANG. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. xii, 270 p. $5.00. 


Industrialization is one of the slogans of every nationalist and revolutionary 
movement in Asia today. Its advance in underdeveloped countries has also be- 
come the active concern of Western nations, symbolized in President Truman’s 
“Point Four.” Yet there is still little comprehensive analysis of what this magic 
word really means as applied to the vast rural populations of Asia. What exact- 
ly are the relationships between agricultural improvement and the introduction 
of modern science and industry? 

When a Chinese economist writes a general treatise on this subject with the 
case of China specifically in mind, his work is therefore of more than passing 
interest. This is the more so when he is a scholar of standing — Dr. Chang has 
been chairman of the Department of Economics at National Wuhan University 
and was awarded the David A. Wells prize at Harvard for his essay. 

Dr. Chang is concerned with the economic adjustments which take place as 
an agricultural country undergoes industrialization. He begins with an analysis 
of the technical interdependence of industry and agriculture in the market for 
food, raw materials, and labor. Next he passes to a more dynamic view of the 
process of industrialization as it has unfolded over the past century. New tech- 
nology and the spirit of enterprise are defined as the “generating” factors; re- 
sources, population, and social institutions are the “limitational” factors. Two 
further chapters examine the effects of industrialization on farm production, 
and upon the size and distribution of farm incomes. Finally, there is a brief 
discussion of the role of foreign capital and foreign trade in industrialization, 
together with the effects of the migration of industry upon the older industrial 
nations. 

The author’s conclusions boil down to the following: (1) “Industrial develop- 
ment is a necessary, but not a sufficient, condition for agricultural reform and 
improvement.” It enlarges the demand for farm products, and provides machin- 
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ery and fertilizers for farm use. But it cannot itself bring large-scale, scientific 
farming where population density and other obstacles stand in the way. 

(2) Economic development brings a shifting balance in favor of industry, 
owing to the lower income elasticity of demand for farm products. Agriculture 
usually expands along with industry, but at a slower rate. 

(3) The industrialization of agricultural countries will prove beneficial to 
established industrial countries in the long run, by raising productivity and 
buying power. Certain older industries will suffer competitive losses, however, 
The net benefit for the advanced nations depends on their ability to adjust 
flexibly to the new situation. 

(4) In a country like China, agriculture plays a passive role in economic de. 
velopment. It may furnish exports to pay for machinery imports, as well as 
food, materials, and surplus labor for industry. But the chief stimuli for indus. 
trialization must come through other channels. 

These general conclusions are elaborated theoretically and empirically in 
some detail, with copious citation of Western authorities. Dr. Chang has been a 
diligent student of the technical literature. He commands a wide range of 
learning in this field. His book will be useful to the nonspecialist who wants 
to see how the experts organize and analyze the elements involved in the process 
of industrialization, even if the latter find in it little that is not already familiar. 

More disappointing to readers of the Quarterly is Dr. Chang’s preoccupation 
with Western experience. Almost all the statistical evidence is drawn from the 
history of the United States and western Europe. Southeast Asia is hardly men- 
tioned, despite the extensive commercialization of agricultural production in 
this region. The whole case of Japan, the only Asiatic country which has indus- 
trialized on a large scale, receives little attention except superficially at two or 
three points. Although the author says that his study was undertaken “because 
of its high pertinence to China,” its application to this country is evidently left 
for future treatment. Only twenty-pages or so are devoted to the present and 
prospective problems of Chinese industrialization. They hardly carry us beyond 
generalities like those stated above. 

No author should be blamed for failing to do what he had no intention of 
doing. Nor should he be held responsible for sales blurbs, which hail this book 
as “the first systematic study” of the “whole problem of China’s industrialization 
and the form of such industrialization in an agricultural country like China.” 
Dr. Chang has done something useful in outlining a wide array of theoretical 
concepts and historical relationships which the student requires for this pur- 
pose. His study would be more valuable, however, if he had examined more 
closely the actual situation in regions now in the incipient stages of industriali- 
zation — for example, his own and neighboring countries. This would not only 
have resulted in a different body of factual evidence but would have opened 
up a wide range of political and social conditions of economic progress which 
receive little treatment here. 


For example, the impact of large-scale industry and farm mechanization on 
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twentieth-century American agriculture has only a remote relevance to the 
problems and opportunities of the Chinese or Javanese peasant. Similarly, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit offer little practical guidance to the forms of industrial 
technology, occupational shifts, and business organization which would be most 
effective today in expanding production and economic opportunity in Chinese 
villages and cities. 

More pertinent would be a study of the bit-by-bit process by which the Japa- 
nese after 1880 improved their farming techniques, multiplied small-scale in- 
dustries, and financed a steady stream of capital-goods imports through exports 
of consumer goods. Or the Dutch experience in fostering small industry in the 
Indies during the thirties. The advanced industrial nations of the West are all 
big producers of capital goods, including the metals and machinery which the 
author stresses as essential to modern industry. But it does not follow that a 
newly industrializing country must establish these “strategic” industries, or 
even necessarily that “countries starting with or emphasizing capital-goods pro- 
duction obtain a greater speed in the economic transformation.” 

Nor, on the other hand, does it illuminate the dynamics of economic progress 
to dismiss the “revolutionary” industrialization of Germany, Japan, and Russia 
as cases where “technology can be taken as almost entirely given, for the reason 
that it is mostly imported or copied.” This makes it sound very simple! Yet, as 
Dr. Chang makes clear, China still stands only on the threshold of industriali- 
zation after a century of contact with the West. Even with allowance for foreign 
aggression, her experience refutes the author’s statement that “the speed is 
always greater for countries which enter the process at later stages than for 
those which entered earlier.” On the contrary, China’s industrialization has 
been blocked by institutional obstacles deeply rooted in her social tradition, 
and nothing short of a thoroughgoing social transformation can sweep them 
away. 

WILLIAM W. Lockwoop 

Princeton University 


United States relations with China with special reference to the period 1944- 
1949. Department of State publication no. 3573. Washington, 1949. xli, 1054 
p. $3.00. 


“Today all the world is discussing the Chinese revolution and the American 
White Paper.”! So wrote the Chinese Communists a few weeks after the State 
Department’s release in August 1949 of its monumental documentary compila- 
tion, United States relations with China. In both China and the United States, 
attention has unfortunately centered on Secretary Acheson’s interpretative and 
highly controversial “Letter of transmittal” rather than on the admirably 

*Hsin-hua she-she-lun, Wu-k’o nai-ho ti kung-chuang — p’ing Mei-kuo kuan-yii Chung- 


kuo wen-t’i ti pai-p’i shu. (Hongkong, September, 1949), 38. Translations of two of the eight 
essays in this volume appeared in The China digest (Hongkong), September 7, 1949. 
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straightforward, documentary compilation which occupies the greater portion 
of the book. Evaluation of the White Paper as a documentary source and evalu- 
ation of the policy which it records are two very different problems. Except for 
its superficial historical introduction, the White Paper is an amazingly full and 
fair source of information on a vital subject. 

The significant portion of the documentation deals with the period beginning 
in 1941. Widely available texts of treaties, notes, etc., relating to the preceding 
century of Sino-American relations are included for convenience only (pp. 413- 
68); and the summary statement of American policy during the century (pp. I- 
26) is unnecessarily superficial. If, for the critical war and postwar years, the 
American public is assumed to be able to benefit from publication of very 
nearly the whole, unpalatable truth, surely it could have stood a more realistic 
introduction than a simple-minded statement of the formal aspects of the Open 
Door doctrine. 

This pious emasculation of history is indefensible enough to invite demoli- 
tion from the Chinese Communists and has provided them with an excellent 
chance to point up “American hypocrisy” to such Chinese intellectuals as stil] 
have respect for the United States. Fortunately for us, the Chinese Communists 
were not content with justifiable and telling criticism of the State Department's 
apparent lack of insight into the history of American policy in China; they 
have proceeded themselves to formulate a countertheory of American policy 
which is so dogmatic that it may prove to be a boomerang in China. They state 
that the American record has been one of uninterrupted imperialist aggression, 
from support of the British during the Opium War to support of Chiang Kai- 
shek as a cloak for the last of the imperialist invasions of China. America was 
the first power to wring extraterritorial concessions from China; relinquishment 
of those rights in 1943 was meaningless, since the United States has since that 
time used other means to shelter its nationals from the just penalties of Chinese 
law. The impressive figures of the American investment in religious, medical, 
educational, and welfare enterprises are cited as indicating that “American im- 
perialism more than any other imperialism for a long period emphasized spir- 
itual aggression.”* The Open Door doctrine is interpreted as a means by 
which a weak United States hoped to share equally in the imperialist spoils 
of the turn of the century. According to the Communists, a powerful United 
States has long since ceased to follow any such policy and has tried to close the 
door against her competitors. The American claim that our policy has aimed 
at securing the territorial and administrative integrity of China is ridiculed and 
is countered with the charge that America in the postwar period has, more than 
any other power, usurped sovereign powers on Chinese soil. 

It is a pity that the historical portions of the White Paper are so weak that 
they do not provide any adequate defense against these charges. A far better 
job could have been done in the space allotted. 

The main portion of the White Paper is devoted to documents on China pol- 


2 Tbid., 46. 
8 Tbid., 45-48. 
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icy, 1941-1949 (pp. 468-1054). This collection is likely to remain one of the 
great sources for the history of the twentieth century. Candid publication of 
controversial contemporary archives on this scale is virtually unprecedented in 
the history of diplomacy. The policy of the United States during these years is 
certainly open to criticism from a number of different points of view. But the 
manner in which the Department of State has compiled the documentary 
record of that policy is admirable. The historian has not had access to pub- 
lished contemporary material of this caliber since the great days of the British 
Blue Books in the mid-nineteenth century. 

American Republicans, Chinese Nationalists, and Communists everywhere 
have charged omissions and distortions, but I have not succeeded in finding any 
evidence which stands up under close scrutiny. On the contrary, examination 
of the charges made suggests that neither Congressional nor Chinese critics of 
the administration have really investigated the documentation of the White 
Paper. For example, Representative Walter Judd (Minn.) charged in the House 
of Representatives that the State Department had withheld vital information. 
But the “new” documents which Mr. Judd subsequently produced on August 
90 contained no significant information which was not to be found in other 
similar documents which were included in the White Paper. 

It is impossible here to summarize even the chief points of the evidence 
presented.® Ambassador Gauss’s extraordinarily sophisticated analyses of eco- 
nomic conditions in Nationalist China in 1942° and the possible role of Ameri- 
can financial aid have not received the attention they deserve. His fundamental 
observations are likely to be valid for some time to come. The uniformly high 
quality of political reporting by career foreign service officers has been fre- 
quently noted, but it should be emphasized again. Conservative critics of the 
administration have claimed that the Department of State naively under- 
estimated the pro-Russian orientation of the Chinese Communists; liberal crit- 
ics have insisted that the department failed to understand the tremendous do- 
mestic forces behind a native Chinese revolutionary movement of which the 
Communists had assumed leadership. The published documents reveal a thor- 
ough understanding of both these points throughout the critical years 1944 to 
1949. Similarly, conservatives have charged that the administration failed to 
comprehend the difficulties facing the Nationalist or any other government of 
China, while liberals have felt that the administration was blind to basic and 

*For a summary of the episode, see the Associated Press news item, Washington, August 24, 
as printed in the San Francisco chronicle (August 25, 1949), 4. For a similar criticism of the 
White Paper, for which the evidence is not given, see the mimeographed Memorandum on the 
White Paper on U.S. relations with China, by Senators Pat McCarran, Styles Bridges, Kenneth 
S. Wherry, and William F. Knowland, mimeographed, n.d. [1949]. 9 p. “New China News 
Agency analystical refutation of American White Paper,’ The China digest (Hongkong), Sep- 
tember 7, 1949. Paul M. A. Linebarger, “The failure of secret diplomacy in China,” Far Eastern 
survey, September 7, 1949. Other criticisms are summarized in Francis Valeo, The China White 
Paper, Public affairs bulletin no. 77, Library of Congress Legislative Reference Service (Wash- 
ington, October 1949), 50-53. 

°For a brief account, see L. K. Rosinger, “The White Paper in brief,” Far Eastern survey, 
September 7, 1949; and Valeo, 5-48. 

* Annex 28 (a), (c), (k), (z). 
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suicidal errors in Nationalist policy. Again the record shows that the govern. 
ment of the United States was aware both of China’s complex domestic problems 
and at the same time of the National Government’s failure to take any steps 
toward their solution. 

The Chinese Communists have written at length concerning Secretary Ache. 
son’s personal failure to understand the Chinese revolution.* Whatever Mr, 
Acheson’s personal understanding may be, the documents in the White Paper 
do not ascribe the Chinese revolution to a Malthusian population situation or 
to any literal “impact” through which Western ideas collided with Chinese 
ideas and produced a revolution by a simple, direct process. The Chinese Com- 
munists are evidently finding it difficult to prove that the State Department was 
uninformed and uncomprehending, if they have to trump up charges of 
Malthusianism and historical idealism against the secretary of state. 

Only one aspect of American policy is not documented, and that concerns 
American domestic politics. The White Paper is silent on possible differences 
of view between the State Department and other executive departments and on 
obvious differences of view between the administration and the Congress. It is 
possible that evidence on these points would explain why the United States 
continued active support of the Nationalist Government in the face of the 
evidence we now know it had at its disposal. A comparison of the White Paper 
with one of the British nineteenth-century Blue Books during a major China 
crisis suggests forcibly the importance of including material on the way in which 
domestic political considerations and the organs of public opinion influence 
the foreign policy of a democracy.® 

The very excellence of the material which we have had available as a basis 
for policy adds weight to any indictment of that policy. It is now abundantly 
clear that we did not err in failing to provide all-out support for the Nationalist 
regime. It is equally clear that our error lay in providing the very substantial 
support which is recorded in the White Paper documentary annexes. Three 
major conclusions emerge inescapably from the documents: (1) the Communists" 
were winning the civil war as early as 1943, mainly because they were gaining 
popular Chinese support; (2) the Nationalists, in spite of overwhelming ma- 
terial superiority, were losing the civil war mainly because of their increasingly 
obvious loss of popular Chinese support; (3) American military and economic 
aid was strengthening the position of the extreme right wing within the Chinese 
government; as a result, the Nationalists were being discredited at an accelerated 
rate, while the Communist ranks were swelled by increasing popular revolt 
against an intolerable existing order. 

In the light of the careful reports of American civilian and military observers, 
there is nothing surprising about the Nationalist debacle of 1948-1949 or the 
desperate American dilemma of 1950. The citizen today wishes that we could 

7 Hsin-hua she-she-lun, 49-58. 

8 China no. 5, 1870, for example, indicates clearly the way in which a policy based on careful 


study by career specialists was nearly reversed by the pressure of the Protestant missions and 
the home chambers of commerce. 
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have somehow foreseen all this five years ago and avoided identifying ourselves 
so completely with an unworthy and unpopular cause in a foreign country. The 
tragedy is that the government of the United States has had all the essential 
facts at its disposal for many years and has accurately estimated the probable 
course of events. And yet in the face of the facts, the government of the United 
States increasingly committed itself to the Nationalist cause. Having recognized, 
on the basis of the facts, that China’s future lay with revolutionaries, we fol- 
lowed a policy which the State Department knew would strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Communists in the Chinese revolution and would lead to widespread 
anti-American outbursts. But nowhere in the White Paper itself or in Mr. 
Acheson’s “Letter of transmittal” is there any serious effort to explain why for 
five years we have debated whether we should afford all-out aid or limited aid, 
when the documents indicated from the outset that nonintervention in the 
Chinese civil war was the policy least likely to undermine American funda- 
mental interests in the Far East. 

The publication of the White Paper has been of immense value to students 
of modern China and of American foreign policy, but the political results of its 
publication are not yet clear. Die-hard advocates of military intervention con- 
tinue to ignore the facts. The general public has found it difficult to compre- 
hend such a sudden, massive, explosive disclosure, much of which is totally at 
odds with the State Department’s routine “news” releases over the years. If we 
are to have an informed public, able to check the wilder vagaries of its elected 
representatives and of the press, facts of the White Paper type ought to be 
published regularly in small doses. We cannot again afford to allow emotional 
and fanciful views to flourish in a vacuum of information for six years and 
then hope to make the democratic process function by the sudden publica- 
tion of 1,000 pages of shattering truth. 

The effects in China of the White Paper’s publication also deserve close at- 
tention — more attention than apparently was given at the time of composition 
of the “Letter of transmittal.” The chief Chinese criticism, which the Com- 
munists have been quick to exploit, is that we are discussing our China policy 
primarily in terms of American-Russian relations. Mr. Acheson’s “Letter of 
transmittal” is widely interpreted as final proof of America’s Machiavellian 
approach to the problems of the Chinese people. It looks as if our new pseudo- 
realpolitik in the Far East were costing us our position of moral leadership; and 
moral leadership is proving of decisive practical importance in revolutionary 
Asia. 

Similarly, Mr. Acheson’s declaration of support for democratic individualists 
within China has seriously damaged the American position for years to come. 
The Communists are pointing out joyfully that this declaration was a “dash of 
cold water” in the faces of the right-wing and central-wing members of the 
popular movement who had not yet fully “understood” the role of the Chinese 
Communist party and the “insidious designs” of the United States. The Com- 
munists have been successful in labeling Mr. Acheson as a “foreign mandarin” 
(Yang ta-jen) who is attempting to incite to treason “muddled” but still loyal 
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Chinese. Thus the position of the Chinese Communist party vis-a-vis Western- 
oriented, but patriotic, Chinese liberals has been greatly strengthened. If the 
“Letter of transmittal” had been composed with an eye on the Chinese scene as 
well as on the Congressional scene, blunders of this kind could have been 
avoided. 
Mary C. WricHt 
Hoover Library, Stanford, Dec., 1949 


Japan Since Perry. By Cutrosut YANAGA. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


> 


pany, 1949. x, 723 p. $6.00. 


Perhaps one of the reasons for the limited knowledge of Japan in this coun- 
try has been the fact that we have not had any standard comprehensive history 
of Japan covering the past century. Professor Yanaga’s work, which is based on 
his long familiarity with the latest Japanese and Western sources, not only 
fills this gap but is an extremely useful and valuable book. It emphasizes not 
only the political but also the cultural, intellectual, social, and economic as- 
pects of Japan's national development. The enormous amount of detailed infor- 
mation, which is invaluable for reference purposes, has tended, however, to 
reduce to a minimum interpretations and generalizations, but the text is con- 
siderably lightened by colorful scenes gleaned from unofficial sources. The 
material is presented in general in chronological order; each of the thirty-six 
chapters deals with some aspect of national development and is organized as a 
unit. The first three chapters cover the period of early Western intercourse with 
Japan from 1850 to about 1875 and the influence thereof on the collapse of 
feudalism. The next quarter century, to the beginning of the Sino-Japanese 
war, is treated in thirteen chapters which comprise one-third of the text. As the 
internal political developments of Japan during this period were by far the 
most important, emphasis is placed on the establishment of the new govern- 
ment, the formation of a limited constitutional monarchy, and its early opera- 
tion. There are separate chapters on the adoption of Western science, literature, 
and art, the formation of a modern educational system, a new national defense 
structure, modern economic and financial institutions, social movements, and 
the struggle with the West for national equality. 

Equal space is devoted to the period from the Sino-Japanese War to the 
Washington Conference. Over half of the chapters for this era contain an analy- 
sis of Japan’s international relations. The others describe the early attempts at 
party governments, economic developments, and the problems of immigration 
and exclusion. The last third of the book is devoted primarily to internal de- 
velopments from 1920 to the present, including the growth of nationalism and 
the domination of the military over national and international affairs, the war 
in the Pacific, and the first two and a half years of the occupation. The treat- 
ment of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (chap. 20), the rise to power of the mili- 
tary (chaps. 32 and 33), and portions of the section on the war in the Pacific 
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(chap. 35) are particularly outstanding presentations of complex issues. The 
citation in the bibliography of about six hundred works in Japanese is most 
helpful. 

Even though the subjects covered by this history and the vast amount of 
source material available have made the selection of what should be included 
extremely difficult, greater weight might have been given to economic forces. 
No mention is made of the influences on Japan’s modernization of the indus- 
trialization in the western clans before the Meiji Restoration. Does not the fact 
that Ito was appointed as the first minister of public works upon his return 
from Europe in 1873 indicate that the first decade of the Meiji era was devoted 
largely to practical improvements rather than “to the overhauling of the social 
system and the establishment of fundamental human rights” (p. 92)? The 
importance of Japan’s position in international trade and the effect of the lack 
of raw materials on Japan’s expansion on the Asiatic continent would warrant 
at least some treatment of economic forces after 1925. 

Reference might also have been made to the influence on U.S.-Japanese rela- 
tions of the acquisition of Hawaii and the Philippines by the United States and 
its emergence as a Pacific power. In the discussion of the prelude to surrender 
and of the occupation, there is only a minimum reference to the development 
of Allied policy toward Japan. For example, the Cairo Declaration is referred 
to only in passing (p. 626), and no mention is made of the Yalta Agreement. 

The author is to be congratulated on the accuracy of his work. As the Dai 
Nihon shi was not presented to the emperor until 1810, however, and was never 
distributed widely, it is questionable whether it actually “awakened the na- 
tional consciousness of the people” (p. 39). A few details are repeated unneces- 
sarily, as, for example, reference to Mori's role as education minister (pp. 103 
and 109), and the Osaka Conference (pp. 151 and 164). In view of the attitude 
of the British toward the Shantung issue, some qualification should be made to 
the statement that the secret treaties at Paris were not recognized (p. 359). 
Although Ambassador Smith did discuss the matter with the Soviet foreign 
minister, all of the states that were members of the Far Eastern Commission, 
not just the Soviet Union (p. 640), were approached simultaneously in Wash- 
ington on July 11, 1947, concerning a preliminary peace conference. Further- 
more, the rejection of the United States’s proposal by the Chinese government 
was an important factor and should not be omitted. 

Though the new materials made available by the International War Crimes 
Trial and the Japanese Foreign Office documents now being collected for pub- 
lication may necessitate certain minor revisions, this pioneer work will long 
remain the standard comprehensive history of Japan for the past century. This 
single volume should go far toward enabling this country to understand more 
clearly Japan’s future development. 

HuGH Borton 

Columbia University 
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Shishin: the ethics of a defeated nation. By Ropert Kinc HAtt. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. xvi, 
244 p. $3.75. 


Although “The ethics of an aggressive nation” might have been a more 
fitting title, this is an important book. Americans might have saved many lives 
and much wealth had they learned systematically to ask what other peoples 
teach their children. Dr. Hall provides this information for prewar Japan. In 
1922 Daniel C. Holtom expounded the philosophy of Japanese chauvinism and 
clinched his points by quotations from the official schoolbooks; his Political 
philosophy of modern Shint6 still offers the best insight into Japan’s aggressions 
of 1932-1945. After ‘Pearl Harbor” the contents of Japanese schoolbooks re- 
ceived more attention in the United States; but only as the Occupation began 
to face the problems of educational reorganization in Japan did Americans pay 
attention seriously to the prewar indoctrination of Japanese children. 

Robert King Hall now publishes in clear English the contents of the official 
elementary-school textbooks in “Ethics” or Shishin. The first 71 pages ex- 
pound lucidly the historico-ideological background of Japanese nationalistic 
education; the remaining 158 pages contain translations of all the lessons for 
the first six grades of school, but not in the original order. The contents are 
rearranged and classified topically. The translations were made originally by 
Department of State and military translators during the war. The pertinent 
passages from the official teachers’ manuals accompany each part of the text. 
These textbook lessons may be regarded as a vehicle for indoctrinating the 
ideology of kéd6 or Japanese imperialism, so authoritatively expressed in the 
book Kokutai no Hongi published earlier in 1949 by Dr. Hall, as translated by 
John Owen Gauntlett. 

The Shishin textbooks are far from bloodthirsty. Much of their content is 
wholesome in American eyes, and most of us would like to have our children 
put some of these lessons into practice. Even the total impact of the lessons, 
however, cannot be appraised truly apart from the background of Kodo, the 
official doctrine of emperor- worship, national aggrandizement, and mission to 
save the world. Here is no blatant Hitler or pompous Mussolini; this indoc- 
trination is subtile, astutely planned to the end that every Japanese child might 
grow up unhesitatingly loyal and utterly devoted to whatever goals might re- 
ceive the divine imperial sanction that supports all morality and even life itself. 
To American ears most of the lessons are “corny”; the repetitious moralizing 
that specifies the exact lesson that children should take to heart arouses im- 
patience. Modern Americans are temperamentally ill fitted to appreciate deeply 
earnest belief in an explicitly hortatory moral code; but American reform of 
Japanese education is futile apart from complete understanding of the old 
system and what it did to and for the Japanese people. 

Had popular interest justified American publishers in bringing out transla- 
tions of foreign textbooks, the late Pacific war might have been avoided — or 
perhaps fought sooner and more shrewdly. This book, however, is no mere 
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academic post mortem; Japan is American business. If U.S. policy has shifted 
from the democratization of Japan to holding Japan on our side vis-a-vis 
Russia, we continue powerless to accomplish either goal without insight into 
the mentality that precipitated Japan’s war. Psychologically we lost China by 
offering arguments for democracy that we deemed cogent and final; we did not 
ask whether those arguments meant anything to the Chinese. We never sus- 
pected that Chinese minds respond to Chinese logic, not to our variety. Nor 
can we win the Japanese by our kind of logic; we must comprehend and feel 
their kind of logic. Dr. Hall’s translated source materials afford a long look 
into the emotions and habitual verbalizations of the people who grew up on 
these textbooks. They clothe in flesh and blood the abstract system that Ruth 
Benedict portrayed in The chrysanthemum and the sword; her analysis of 
Japanese ideals, moral codes, and personality goals made explicit in Occidental 
logic a cultural complex which Japanese themselves could not analyze and state 
objectively, but which they embodied in the Shishin textbooks and Kokutai 
no Hongi. The gist of such works is a feeling-tone, not the face value of words. 

The technical quality of the translations that Dr. Hall presents is difficult to 
appraise without seeing the original texts and without translators’ footnotes. 
Against long experience with such materials, it is the reviewer’s opinion that 
the translation rings true. Minor questions obtrude here and there: is “a pros- 
perous nation” the major Japanese goal that it seems to be, or could the 
original Japanese word carry other implications? It seems anachronistic for 
Motoori Norinaga (1730-1801) to turn on the lights (p. 220). True, in England 
a koku would equal 4.9629 bushels (p. 129); but in the U.S. it comes to 5.119 
of our kind of bushels. And did the textbook hero really teach “the alphabet 
and the multiplication tables” to village children (p. 154)? Despite such minor 
questions, the translation gives the flavor of the original. Somewhat more im- 
portant, this reviewer prefers to leave kami untranslated; neither God nor Gods 
nor any other English word quite does the trick. 

No one can blame Dr. Hall if his book appears twenty years late; it is still 
timely. Our relations with Japan affect our entire Asiatic policy. We might not 
get the meaning of this book if we had not had a war with Japan. 

DoucLas G. HARING 

Syracuse University 


De muze van Jan Compagnijie: overzichtelike verzameling van Nederlands- 
Oostindiese belletrie uit de Companjiestijd (1600-1780). By E. pu PERRON. 
Bandoeng: A. C. Nix & Co., 1948. 220 p. Plates and woodcuts. 


As its title indicates, this book is an anthology of representative extracts in 
prose and verse (chiefly the latter) made by or relating to the Hollanders in 
Asia during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The editor, unhappily 
deceased during World War II, was one of the leading Dutch poets and writers 
of his generation, and additionally qualified for his work by a residence of 
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several years in Java. He breaks a good deal of new ground for most readers 
and has woven his selections together in a skillful and humorous way. The 
extracts are chronologically arranged, which is certainly the best method of 
presentation in this instance. 

It may be said at once that the level of Jan Compagnie’s muse was frankly 
humdrum when it was not deplorably low. As the Government Council at 
Batavia wrote (in 1785) with engaging cynicism to the Board of Directors in 
Holland, “it is a general rule in these parts to sacrifice to Mercury, but never 
to Pallas.” The “Koopmans-geest’” which motivated the “Loffelycke Com- 
pagnie” inspired no Dutch equivalent of Camoes. If the Hollanders of Rem- 
brandt’s golden century deprived their Portuguese forerunners of the material 
prizes of the gorgeous East, they left the Lusitanians with their literary laurels 
unchallenged. There is nothing in two centuries of Dutch literature comparable 
to the Decadas of Joao de Barros and Diogo do Couto, to the Peregrination of 
Fernio Mendes Pinto, or to that superb classic the Historia tragico-maritima. 
Even the absorbing narrative of Willem Bontekoe’s adventures, which achieved 
at least fifty editions between 1646 and 1756, does not rise to the literary level 
which seems to have been inherent in its Portuguese predecessors of the Tragic 
history of the sea. And yet, if blood be the price of admiralty, Holland (like 
Portugal earlier and England later) has paid in her time in full. Perhaps the 
traditional stolidity of the Dutch character instinctively recoiled from any- 
thing which might be faintly reminiscent of purple passages. Oliver Gold- 
smith makes one of his pseudo-Chinese characters say in his Citizen of the world 
(1760), “there seems very little difference between a Dutch bridegroom and a 
Dutch husband. Both are equally possessed of the same cool unexpecting seren- 
ity; they can see neither Elysium nor Paradise behind the curtain; and Juffrouw 
is not more a goddess on the wedding night than after twenty years’ matri- 
monial acquaintance.” 

Dutch scholars (to their honor) have never denied the comparative dryness 
of their early colonial literature. E. du Perron quotes approvingly Dr. F. de 
Haan’s dictum (im Priangaan) that “all the literature about the Company's 
Asia is a barren desert.” As stated in the postscript, the chief value of the book 
is not in its literary merits but in its historical and sociological interest. From 
the literary viewpoint, the motives inspiring Jan Compagnie’s muse were lim- 
ited to variations on the following themes: satirical criticism of friends or 
enemies who had enriched themselves per fas et nefas; eulogistic verses in 
honor of high officials, “war heroes,” or members of their families; the lust for 
wealth or plunder; the local equivalent of “barrack-room ballads,” as sung by 
Jan Compagnie’s soldiers and sailors — these last being, as might be expected, 
in some ways the most interesting of all. 

By way of partial atonement for their literary shortcomings, Dutch books 
dealing with Asia were often magnificently produced and illustrated. The works 
of Montanus, Dapper, Nieuhoff, Baldaeus, Rumphius, and Valentyn are some 
of those which come to mind in this connection. The Portuguese never pro- 
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duced anything faintly comparable in the way of illustrated books until modern 
times; while the English were for long content to copy or plagiarize Dutch 
works. 

Du Perron begins his book with Jacob van Neck (1599) and ends it with 
Onno Zwier Van Haren (1779), including extracts from some forty-five authors 
in all. Selections are given from Joost van Vondel and other Dutch writers of 
the period who, though never in Asia themselves, were occasionally inspired to 
tune their lyres to an Eastern theme. Reactions to the choice and reading of an 
anthology are mainly a matter of personal taste — so the following comments 
on du Perron’s selection are not to be taken as final. 

The reprint of the Oost-Indisch praetjen of 1663 was a good idea, though it 
was a pity that considerations of space (presumably) prevented the reprinting of 
the accompanying dialogue on the loss of Formosa to the Chinese. I cannot 
recall, offhand, another pamphlet of this type criticizing the senior officials of 
the East India Company by name; whereas the short and precarious tenure of 
the sister West India Company in Brazil (1630-1654) produced a perfect flood 
of such scurrilous and satirical criticism, as readers of Asher’s and Knuttel’s 
bibliographies will recall. 

On page 55 du Perron repeats a favorite allegation of Dutch historians, that 
the merits of Kaempfer’s excellent History of Japan were largely due to his 
incorporating Camphuis’ notes on that country. This is one of the very rare 
instances of chauvinism in Dutch historical writing, and it is time that it was 
quashed. Anyone who has lived in Japan is (or should be) well aware that 
the most trustworthy part of Kaempfer’s book is precisely that in which he 
describes what he saw with his own eyes; what he incorporated from Camphuis 
was of secondary importance. Camphuis certainly deserves credit for his discern- 
ment in patronizing Kaempfer, but the merits of the painstaking if somewhat 
prosy German traveler are his own. 

While on the subject of Camphuis, we may note that du Perron quotes (from 
Onno Zwier van Haren) an anecdote concerning him which shows that Cam- 
phuis certainly had unusual views for his time. This relates to his punishment 
of a Dutch woman of good birth and position who had cruelly caused one of 
her slaves to be eaten alive by ants. Camphuis, despite earnest pleas for leniency 
from influential friends, insisted on her sentence being carried out. This was 
that she should be publicly stripped and branded on the scaffold, and have both 
her ears cut off. A more usual European reaction toward harm done to Asiatics 
is given in J. J. Saar’s Travels. The German soldier relates how he accidentally 
killed a Sinhalese but was acquitted by court-martial on payment of a trifling 
sum to the widow. “The Predikant was my good friend and spoke up for me, 
saying that as it was a native it didn’t matter much. But if it had been a Chris- 
tian, then I would have been in great danger of being shot myself.” 

Jan Compagnie’s muse, besides being flat-footed, was often long-winded, as can 
be seen from the extracts given from two of her best-known devotees, Aernout 
van Overbeke (pp. 71-76) and Antonides van der Goes (pp. 78-86). The former, 
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on the strength of a three weeks’ stay at the Cape of Good Hope, is somewhat 
absurdly claimed by patriotic South Africans as one of their earliest poets. This 
“droncken nout” has a better claim to fame in his courageous leadership of the 
rich return-fleet of 1672, which he brought safely into port at the crisis of the 
Third Anglo-Dutch war, after beating off a determined attack by two English 
warships. His verses, which do not amuse us as much as they did his com- 
patriots in that “very merry, dancing, drinking, laughing, quaffing, and un- 
thinking time,” ran through ten editions between 1678 and 1719. 

One of the curiosities of the literature discussed by du Perron is a poetical 
version of some of the maxims of Confucius, published at Batavia by Pieter van 
Hoorn, who had been envoy to the Manchu Court at Peking, 1666-68. Although 
the versification is little more than doggerel, its composition and publication 
show that the things of the spirit were not so completely neglected in old 
Batavia as might be imagined from previous quotations. An item of greater 
bibliographical than literary interest is a wedding ode printed on satin at Batavia 
in 1674. One hopes that this extraordinarily rare production of the printing 
press did not become a casualty during the Japanese occupation of the Batavia 
Museum, where it was preserved. 

Something entirely new to the majority (if not all) of his readers is du Per- 
ron’s discovery of the existence of a literary society which flourished in a modest 
way at Batavia in the first decade of the eighteenth century. It was called The 
Knightly Order of Suum Cuique, and du Perron has identified most of its 
members from some of its proceedings in an MS volume in the library of Leiden 
University. Its productions hardly go beyond balladmongering, but, even so, 
its existence had escaped the notice of such a lynx-eyed researcher as Dr. de Haan. 

Du Perron quotes some of the poetical effusions inspired by the judicial mur- 
der of Pieter Erberveld in 1722 (pp. 149-50) and the Chinese massacre of 1740 
(pp. 163-68). The latter are from the pen of Willem van Haren, brother of 
the better-known Onno Zwier van Haren, who is also represented with extracts 
from his Agon, Sulthan van Bantam of 1769 (pp. 193-202). The new ideas of 
the Enlightenment and the age of Rousseau are clearly discernible in the works 
of these two brothers, neither of whom was ever in Asia. More representative of 
the sentiments of Jan Compagnie, perhaps, was its poet par excellence, the sea- 
faring Jan de Marre, whose Batavia, begrepen in zes boeken was published in 
1740 (pp. 153-62). The editor has had the happy thought of concluding the 
book with an extract from a Javanese account of the capture of Jacatra (pp. 
203-15), thus giving us a glimpse of the Asiatic viewpoint. 

The book is well printed and illustrated, apart from the mediocre wood-cuts, 
which are of no historic interest or artistic value. It is doubly welcome as the 
first book (to the reviewer’s knowledge) on the subject. All interested in the 
history of cultural contacts between East and West in Indonesia will look for- 
ward to the publication of its promised sequel (From Kraspoekol to Saidjah). 

C. R. Boxer 

University of London, King’s College 
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